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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


THE Report of the Prime Minister’s 
Committee has, we believe, brought 
home to many people who are not 
classical scholars the danger of allowing 
Classics to die out in our schools and 
universities. We are glad to call atten- 
tion to the following manifesto, which 
appeared in the Glasgow Herald last 
March over the signatures of no less 
than thirty-three professors and _lec- 
turers of the University of Glasgow 
in subjects other than Greek and 
Latin: 

Seeing that there is real danger that the 
study of Latin and Greek in the schools may 
soon be confined to a small and select class, 
and because it may be thought that only the 
teachers of those subjects are seriously con- 
cerned with their place in general education 
and would consider their disappearance a 
disaster, we, the undersigned professors and 
lecturers of Glasgow University in subjects 
other than Latin and Greek, desire to put on 
record our view that the exclusion or undue 
restriction of these subjects would mean a great 
intellectual loss to the country, because, apart 
from their intrinsic value as a branch of human 
knowledge, a serious study of them at school 
forms an almost indispensable basis for some, 
and an admirable training for all, of the subjects 
which we represent. 


We are delighted to hear that there 
is to be a Greek play at Bradfield this 
summer. The Antigone is to be per- 
formed by members of the College, with 
Dr. Roughton’s music, on June 24 and 
29, and July 1. We wish the producers 
and actors all success, and the fine 
weather which makes the Bradfield 
theatre so pleasant. 

The eagerness with which Greek 
plays in English are welcomed is en- 
couraging. The Greek Play matinée, 
organised in February by the Chiswick 
Education Committee, in conjunction 
with Sir Oswald Stoll, at the Chiswick 
Empire Theatre, was remarkable not 
only for the size of the audience—more 
than two thousand people—but also for 
the evident intelligence and apprecia- 
tion with which the performance of the 
Agamemnon and the last scenes of the 
Choephoroe was received. Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s translation is uncompromising 
and faithful, and the performance was 
a serious attempt to show an English 
audience by an English version some- 
thing of the austerity and simplicity of 
the original. 





GREEK VERSION OF TWO EPIGRAMS. 


Ich leb’ und weiss nicht wie lang, 
ich sterb’ und weiss nicht wann, 
ich fahr’ und weiss nicht wohin: 
mich wundert dass ich fréhlich bin. 


Za—péxpt Tod ; Ovnoxw—roP ; odovtropéw—riva & és yqv ; 
Oadp’ ore THVS’ cidws Oddév ap’ ely’ iNapos. 


What I saved, I lost ; 
What I spent, I had ; 
What I gave, I have. 


\ / 
"Ov eteavov pev édeicw, aTadecas* ov 8 aredavco, 
a 7 » 
eiyes + Tots 8’ adras ei Tw’ ESwxas, Exes. 


“NO. CCLXXXV. VOL. XXXVI. 


H. RACKHAM. 
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LAMPADEDROMIA GRAECA.! 


LIKE runners in a race, the writers of 
these books hand on to a new genera- 
tion the torches of the old Greek learn- 
ing, trimmed and bright and burning. 
What Alexandrine scholars did in Egypt 
in the third century before our era, 
and Florentine scholars in Italy four 
hundred and fifty years ago, is being 
done again—with the old zest, but with 
a new purpose and in a new way—by 
English scholars to-day. Their purpose 
is new, because they are not writing for 
the professed student only, as their pre- 
decessors did, but for the general mass 
of their countrymen; and the way in 
which they work is new too, in the 
sense that they place their reliance on 
the mother tongue, and on translations 
of Greek authors into the mother 
tongue, for the communication of their 
own passion for Greek studies to the 
great majority of their readers. The 
Greek message for all: the Greek 
message in translation, if it cannot 
be had in the original—this, in a 
rough epitome, is the object of these 
books. 

Of the three torches which here pass 
under review The Legacy of Greece has 
the largest and intensest flame. Many 
experts have joined in its making ; and 
if the chapters on religion, philosophy, 
natural science, literature and art stand 
out, with a capital pre-eminence and 
fascination, before the reviewer's eye, 
the other chapters have all their 
eminence and their charm. Mr. James’ 
first volume on Our Hellenic Heritage (a 
second is promised shortly) is a serious 
and successful attempt ‘without the 
medium of the Greek language to com- 
municate through general education 
something, and that the best, of the 
works of the Greek spirit.’ He tells 
(xouwas Kal yaptévtws) the tales of 
Greek mythology, the romance of Greek 
archaeological discovery, the story of 
Troy as told by Homer, and the story 





1 The Legacy of Greece. Essays, edited by 
R. W. Livingstone. Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press. 

Our Hellenic Heritage. By H. R. James. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 

The Greek Renaissance. 
London: Methuen and Co. 


By P. N. Ure. 


of the Persian War as recounted by 
Herodotus. His book should run like 
fire through secondary and continuation 
schools. Mr. Ure’s little volume on 
The Greek Renaissance carries the story 
of Greece to the age of the tyrants in a 
series of brief but most illuminating 
sketches. He gives some admirable 
illustrations ; he has admirable chapters 
on Hesiod, the early Greek thinkers, 
early Greek art, and ‘the rise of the 
capitalistic tyrants.’ He writes vradpa 
pev, GAA para Aeyéws: his book is 
short in space, but exceedingly rich in 
suggestion. 

The defence of Greek studies has 
ceased to be conducted by the vindica- 
tion of privilege for the Greek language. 
No University now makes a knowledge 
of Greek the condition of entry for 
students. It may prove to be true that 
the loss of privilege has been the 
emancipation and the augmentation of 
Greek studies. The teacher of Hellenism 
must now put his trust in the persua- 
sion of his own subject, which is above 
the persuasion of any other. He must 
publish abroad its charm; and I, for 
one, believe that when he does so he 
will be embarrassed by his own success. 
That is no reason why the legacy of 
Greece should not be inherited, in 
greater or less degree, by all who share, 
as children or adolescents or adults, in 
our national system of education. That 
system is only fifty years old, at the 
most. We have not settled what it is 
to be or what it is to include. It is 
clear that the English language will be 
the only language of the great majority 
of those who come under it. But the 
English language may be made to con- 
vey many things. Andone thing which 
it can, and should, be made to convey 
is some knowledge of the finest things 
in Greek mythology, in Greek literature, 
and in Greek history. I can still re- 
member the fascination it was to me, 
when I was a boy of about twelve, 
attending an elementary school, to read 
Dr. Smith’s smaller history of Greece. 
I am perhaps Utopian; but I should 
like to learn by experiment whether 
others would not feel the same 
fascination. 
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In many ways the omens to-day are 
propitious to the survival of the Greek 
tradition in England. We have been 
fortunate, during the last fifty years, in 
a number of translations—especially of 
Homer and Plato and Euripides—by 
scholars who have shown themselves 
masters of style, and have given us 
renderings which attain the dignity 
and the felicity of an authorised version. 
More recently the Oxford Library of 
Translations and the Loeb Classical 
Library have added to our riches. 
Texts, even in translations, need their 
commentaries and interpretations; and 
a singularly rich and stimulating series 
of works of interpretation—by Burnet, 
Murray, Zimmern, Bevan, Farnell, and 
many others—has illustrated almost 
every aspect of Greek life and thought. 
Archaeological discovery, with all its 
wonderful finds, has increased both the 
sum of knowledge and the fascination 
of study. A new generation of classical 
schoolmasters is arising, to whom clas- 
sical studies are not merely a matter of 
grammar and construe and composi- 
tion, but include an interpretation of 
life through art and history and litera- 
ture and thought. The tutorial classes, 
managed by joint committees of Uni- 
versity men and trade unionists, afford 
the classical teachers of our Universities 
an opportunity for carrying to working 
men the treasures of which they are 
guardians. 

We must not be too readily sanguine. 
Greek studies will wither unless they 
are rooted and grounded in a know- 
ledge of the Greek language itself. It 
is conceivable that the great bulk of 
students of Greek life and thought may 
be unversed in the Greek language, and 
yet profit immeasurably by their studies. 
It is even conceivable that a number of 
teachers of Greek studies may have 
very little Greek. But it is certain that 
we need for our Universities an annual 
supply of (let us say) five hundred 
students, who know some Greek when 
they come; who will learn more Greek 
while they stay; who will go forth, 
when they have finished, to teach what 
they know in all places of higher 
learning. It is vitally necessary, 
therefore, that every scholarship, every 
prize, every incentive, that is given or 


can be given to encourage the study of 
the Greek language should be preserved 
and perpetually devoted to such study. 
The classical scholarships of the two 
older Universities, in particular, cannot 
be diverted to other uses or studies. 
Nor can the State, in its grant of State 
scholarships, afford to be oblivious of 
Greek. The Greek tradition matters as 
much to its life, on the most modest 
computation, as natural science or 
modern languages. These have their 
obvious uses. The use of an under- 
standing of Greek civilisation may be 
less obvious; but when one reflects on 
the spiritual affinities between that civi- 
lisation and our own, one realises that 
its understanding may be the cause and 
the giver of the profoundest of spiritual 
benefits. 

The affinity between Greek civilisa- 
tion and our own is indeed a remarkable 
thing. How often, during the late war, 
did the funeral speech of Pericles over 
the fallen Athenians come home to 
Englishmen as the fundamental exposi- 
tion of their own deepest convictions! I 
have seen sentences from it carved round 
the public library of a northern town: 
I have seen phrases from it carved on 
memorial crosses and memorial tablets. 
This is not due to the classical scholar’s 
aptitude for quotation. It is due toa 
far deeper cause—to men’s realisation 
that, in the revolving of the ages, the 
great Greek age has come parallel and 
close to our own, and stands as its 
counterpart and fellow. Croce has 
taught us how each age has its analogue 
in the past; how it can understand its 
analogue with a peculiar and sympa- 
thetic understanding; how it under- 
stands itself by understanding its 
analogue. There have been ages in our 
past, such as the Puritan, when our 
analogue was Hebrew; there have been 
other ages, such as the eighteenth 
century, when it has been Roman. To- 
day is the day of the Greek analogue; 
and because it is, Greek history is for 
us contemporary history — our own 
history, writ in simple understandable 
letters. I would subscribe entirely to 
some pregnant words in Mr. Living- 
stone’s preface to The Legacy of Greece. 
‘For these reasons we are to-day in a 
position, as no other age has been, to 
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understand Ancient Greece, ... and 
in studying the ideals and fortunes of 
men with whom we have so much in 
common, to gain a fuller power of 
understanding and estimating our own.’ 

We must study the history of Greek 
democracy, because we are repeating, 
‘as in a glass,’ its vicissitudes and its 
problems. We must study the history 
of Greek philosophy, because, as the 
Dean of St. Paul’s explains, in his essay 
on Greek religion in Mr. Livingstone’s 
volume, it is part and parcel of our 
Christian thought; because again, as 
Professor Burnet shows in another 
essay in the same volume, it stood in 
those relations to science, to mysticism, 
and to the practical life, in which 
philosophy is coming again to stand in 
our own days. But while we have thus 
to study the Greek past because it is 
like us, we have also, at any rate in one 
field, to study it because it is unlike us. 
This is the field of art. Greek art had 
its canons of beauty; and at its best it 
followed those canons—alike in temple 
construction and in statuary; alike in 
dramatic and in musical composition— 
with an undeviating simplicity and 
austerity. Philosophers might dispute 
about the custodians and arbiters of 
these canons: Plato might contend, as 
he does in the Laws, that the judges are 
only ‘the best and the most educated,’ 
and Aristotle might rejoin, as he does in 
the Politics, that ‘the many are better 
judges of musical compositions and 
works of poetry.’ In any case the 
canons were there: the issue only con- 
cerned their application. It would be 
hard to say that we had any canons at 
all to-day. Architecture strays hither 
and thither: the standard of the drama 
varies with the writer: painting oscil- 
lates from one ‘ism’ to another: poetry 
makes excursions into free verse. No 
doubt the fixed canons of the Greeks— 
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prescribing exactly what a Doric temple 
should be, or what a tragedy should be 
like — might limit imagination: no 
doubt their absence in modern times 
makes all manner of inventions possible. 
But freedom, after all—alike in the 
world of politics and in the world of 
art—has to make its accommodation 
with law, and flourishes most when it 
moves most definitely in the area of 
freely-accepted restraint. We need rules 
alike for our statesmen and our artists; 
and here we may well go to school with 
the Greeks. 

If the few need rules—the few who 
produce—still more do the many who 
consume. It would not be easy for 
Aristotle to ascribe a faculty of artistic 
judgment to the many of these days. 
It is a new many who have emerged— 
from mine and forge and workshop— 
into the upper air, to look at the world of 
art. They have come without canons, 
or knowledge of canons. The many of 
whom Aristotle spoke could readily 
judge a playin thetheatre. We cannot 
say that of our modern many. We 
cannot say it of the middle class, with 
its taste for revues and musical comedies. 
We are in a state of chaos in these 
matters, without form, or conception of 
form. Wearea long way below France; 
we are below Germany. We all need 
to go humbly to school. If we do so, 
there is one schoolmaster of art, who 
has fixed the form and set the canons 
through all the centuries. He may be 
beyond us, or incongruous with us. 
Greek restraint, Greek severity, Greek 
irony, may not suit our Gothic tastes, 
or our more flowing and_ luxuriant 
genius. But they are eternally worth 
understanding. If ever they deserved 
study, they deserve it to-day. If we 
would be saved from chaos, we must 
turn to their study. 

ERNEST BARKER. 


THE HOMERIC CATALOGUE OF SHIPS.} 


From the heights of Olympus Mr. 
Allen has condescended to launch his 
bolts against me! I, poor mortal—lower 





1 The Homeric Catalogue of Ships. Edited 
with a Commentary. By Thomas W. Allen. 
Oxford, 1921. 





indeed than a mortal, a mere ‘ modern 
financier ’ (p. 158)—what can I do but 
quail before the ‘fulminantis magna 
manus Jovis’? Yet amid the hurtle I 
look about me and still hold up my 
head: ‘impavidum ferient ruinae.’ 
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For when I come to look, I find that 
Mr. Allen is writing not for this des- 
picable earth, but for that world of the 
gods whose ways are not as our ways, 


| whose logic and whose rules of evidence 


bear no relation to ours, a world of 
relativity which scorns the limits of 
our Euclidean space. Facts are stated 
as facts which to us appear to be true 
only in transcendental regions, if indeed 
in them; conclusions are drawn in one 
direction from premisses which to us 
poor worms seem to lead directly to 
the contrary, and indeed to be mutually 
self-destructive. One can only gaze 
and wonder, without attempting to 
argue on matters where we have no 
common basis of evidence or logic. 

Let us take an instance. In Olympus, 
it would seem, the Boeotians and 
Thessalians are regarded as Dorian 
tribes. That, of course, is not so in 
our terrene sphere. ‘ By Dorian,’ says 
Mr. Allen (p. 22), ‘I understand the 
race which we find the governing clan 
in Thessaly, Boeotia, Megara, Argos, 
Lacedaemon.’ Then comes some 
Olympian evidence; we are referred to 
certain passages in Pindar which, 
according to our Jove, declare ‘that 
Spartans and Thessalians are the same 
stock.’ But mortals have their way of 
looking up quotations; and to our 
humble intelligences the passages in 
Pindar say something wholly different. 
They say that the Herakleid nobility of 
Thessaly and Boeotia are akin to the 
Herakleid royal families of Sparta—as 
is indeed obvious enough. This ap- 
pears to be sufficient for Olympus; but 
down here we have to ask whether 
two important links in the chain are 
not missing. It is generally held here 
in the first place that the royal families 
of Sparta were not the ‘ governing clan’ 
—the ephors were there to see to that— 
and in the second that they were not 
Dorians. I do not know if Herodotus 
is admitted to the higher circles; 
Thucydides plainly is not. But if he 


is, I might suggest to Mr. Allen to look 
up the familiar words which are re- 
corded to have been spoken by one of 
the most famous of Spartan kings, o 
yvat, Gdn’ od Awpreds ciut adr’ ’Ayatos. 
Note the first a\Xd, the pained surprise 
of Cleomenes that even a woman could 
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be guilty of so elementary a mistake as 
to think he was a Dorian. So that 
Pindar, to our mortal understanding, 
seems to prove conclusively, if proof be 
needed, that Thessalians and Spartans 
were not of the same stock. Let us 
further notice that if Mr. Allen can 
prove Thessalians and Boeotians to be 
Dorian, he will at the same time trium- 
phantly refute his main thesis, that the 
Catalogue, in which they undoubtedly 
appear, is pre-Dorian. 

Thucydides plainly, I say, is not 
admitted to the fellowship of the gods, 
or regarded as in any way worthy of 
consideration where matters of Greek 
history are at stake. In Homer and 
History, p. 196, I quoted from Thucy- 
dides his view as to the power of 
Agamemnon, giving the passage in full, 
and arguing at some length in favour 
of it. When Mr. Allen comes to discuss 
the question (p. 71), he serenely (or, 
shall I say, with a modified serenity) 
wholly ignores Thucydides. But he 
goes further than this; for on p. 170 
he writes that the view which I had 
expressly said was taken from Thucy- 
dides is ‘a misapprehension of Meyer’s, 
and has been exploited for his purposes 
by Mr. Leaf.’ It may suit Olympian 
canons of fair dealing to suppress the 
name of Thucydides in order to raise 
against me the prejudice of copying a 
new-fangled theory ‘ made in Germany.’ 
But in this world it is hardly regarded 
as playing the game. 

But with the gods it is vain to argue, 
so I pass on, merely asking those who 
are interested in the subject and wish 
for advance in our knowledge of it, not 
in any case to accept Mr. Allen’s state- 
ment either of facts or arguments with- 
out first testing them in comparison 
with mine. I have no fear of the result. 

So let us get to serious matters. 
Mr. Allen has in his book two new 
points which deserve thorough con- 
sideration. The first concerns the 
position of Corinth in Mycenaean 
Greece ; and on this Mr. Allen publishes 
the highly interesting and important 
new evidence which Mr. Wace has 
obtained by his association with the 
American School at Athens in their 
research for prehistoric sites in Corinth 
and its neighbourhood. 
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When Homer and History was written, 
the only prehistoric site known in the 
district was Corinth; now no less than 
nine new sites have been discovered. 

The first thing that strikes one is 
that the situation as regards Corinth 
itself is unchanged. Mr. Shewan was 
clearly misinformed when he wrote 
(C.R. XXXII. p. 2) of ‘the promising 
Mycenaean settlement recently un- 
covered at Corinth.’ It is plain that 
no such settlement has been uncovered. 
‘ Very few Mycenaean sherds have been 
found,’ writes Mr. Wace. ‘We must 
wait for more research before we can 
say with certainty that the Atridae 
inhabited the same spot,’ adds Mr. 
Allen. Mr. Wace suggests that ‘ pro- 
bably the Mycenaean layer has been 
much, if not entirely, upset by temple- 
builders.’ But it must be remembered 
that what Mr. Allen wants is not a 
mere settlement but a ‘central acro- 
polis, Agamemnon’s capital, com- 
pared to which Mycenae was a mere 
‘summer-palace.’ It must be there- 
fore at least as big as Mycenae, with 
walls and palaces; and all the evidence 
we have goes to show that ‘ the temple- 
builders’ on such a site did not touch 
the walls, and could not annihilate the 
palaces, whether at Mycenae or His- 
sarlik, any more than the Byzantine 
church-builders could at Tiryns. How- 
ever, as Mr. Allen is content to wait, 
I am willing to do so with more con- 
fidence than ever. <A settlement which 
could be wiped out by a single temple 
will not in any case prove much; and 
repeated examination has made the 
probability of its discovery very remote 
indeed. 

But the new evidence goes much 
further than this. Let us see how Mr. 
Allen treats it. This is what he says: 
‘that a dynasty and race who built 
ports and valley and hill-villages round 
a central acropolis inhabited the acro- 
polis is a moral certainty. Even with- 
out the excavations, the argument 
would have been as true.’ If this is 


meant to apply to the pre-Mycenaean 
dynasties and races, it is perfectly 
irrelevant; for the existence of a pre- 
Mycenaean settlement at Corinth is 
agreed on all sides, though whether 
it is what can 


be called a ‘central 





acropolis’ is still to be proved. I think 
it unlikely, for so far as I know no 
fortifications have been found, and the 
site of Corinth is ill adapted for an 
acropolis. But if it is intended to refer 
to Mycenaean times, then it is a case of 
what the gods, it would seem, call logic, 
but men call begging the question ; for 
the existence at that time of a ‘central 
acropolis’ is precisely the point at 
issue. 

But no thunderbolts must deter 
mortals from looking at the evidence 
which Mr. Allen thus airily brushes 
aside. And the result of a single 
glance is surprising. For, so far as 
the evidence goes, it appears that of 
the ten sites found only three give 
evidence of occupation in Mycenaean 
times—those at Korako, Gonia, and the 
site on the Longopotamo which, as I 
learn from Mr. Wace, is named 
Aietopetra. In other words, 70 per 
cent. of the sites in the district which 
were inhabited in pre- Mycenaean times 
seem to have been abandoned in the 
Mycenaean period. 

Now observe the enormous strength 
which this fact adds to the previously 
negative evidence from Corinth itself. 
Corinth is no longer an isolated case of 
a site which was deserted in Mycenaean 
days; it is one of a number, and the 
evidence shows that some large cause 
was at work to reduce the population 
of the whole district in the days of the 
Pelopid dynasty. Now put the evidence 
into Mr. Allen’s pronouncement, and 
see what it becomes: ‘that a race and 
dynasty who abandoned ports and 
valley and hill-villages round a central 
acropolis abandoned the acropolis is a 
moral certainty.’ In that form the 
logical process is, I think, impeccable, 
and for Mr. Allen cogent. 

But we may examine the evidence 
a little more closely. It would seem to 
indicate that the population of the 
district was on the whole similar to 
that of the present day, with its deserted 
Corinth. There is one centre of popula- 
tion at Korako, corresponding to New 
Corinth, which is not far from Korako 
on the same seashore. There is a 
village at Gonia, just as to-day there 
are villages scattered over the more 
fertile parts of the plateau. But there 
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is one new fortress found at Aietopetra, 
and to this I would direct special 
attention. 

It may be remembered that an 
essential part of my theory was that 
in Mycenaean times the place of 
Corinth was taken by the Homeric 
Ephyre. After a full examination of 
the available evidence I came to the 
conclusion that Ephyre was a short 
distance from Corinth in the direction 
of Sicyon, in the valley of one or other 
of the streams which flow between the 
two, the stream which Strabo calls by 
the Homeric name of Selleis without 
giving enough information to enable us 
to identify it exactly (H. and H. 218). 
I therefore left the exact position of 
Ephyre open in my text. But when I 
came to make my map I had to be 
definite—for I did not wish to leave 
out so important a name as Ephyre— 
and after full consideration chose the 
stream nearest Corinth, the modern 
Longopotamo; and on the right bank of 
this, about four miles from the mouth, 
where the hills fall to the plain, I put 
my ‘ Ephyre ?’ as anyone may see. 

Now it is exactly at this spot !—on 
the small scale of the map I hardly 
think it could have been nearer—that 
the Americans and Mr. Wace have 
found at Aietopetra ‘a fine acropolis 

. with early Helladic, Minyan, and 
Mycenaean pottery.’ Could I wish for 
anything better? Mr. Allen kindly 
suggests that my maps may be im- 
proved. I agree with him; I think it 
will be a distinct improvement to omit 
the note of interrogation after ‘Ephyre.’ 
And I may suggest to Mr, Allen that 
he has here got what he so much needs, 
the ‘acropolis’ for which Corinth so 
persistently declines to give any proof. 
And here I must leave Corinth with 
my best thanks to Mr. Wace for 
supplying evidence which so unex- 
pectedly confirms my theory in every 
detail. It is a real satisfaction to have 
found Ephyre with the Minyan pottery 
to bear witness to Sisyphus and the 
Mycenaean to Homer’s Euphetes (Iliad 
XV. 530). It almost makes me wonder 


1 I am indebted to Mr. Wace for information 
as to the exact site. It lies a little east of the 
river instead of being actually on the bank. 
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whether even poor Mr. Leaf and 
‘people of this mental habit,’ as Jove 
so majestically thunders (p. 110), may 
not have their moments of intuition. 

But Mr. Allen has another novelty to 
give us. For some reason which is not 
plain he has a grudge against the sea; 
and in particular, undeterred by the 
pre-Homeric legend of the Argonauts, 
has made up his mind that Homer 
knew nothing of the Euxine. But he 
was face to face with the awkward fact 
that the Trojan Catalogue names 
several towns in Paphlagonia, all of 
which are maritime. He boldly deter- 
mines to expunge them from the text 
in the interest of his preconception. 
It has been pointed out to him that, in 
the course of a long list of geographical 
blunders which Strabo imputes to 
Apollodorus following Eratosthenes, 
he mentions that of saying that the 
communications of Paphlagonia with 
the Troad in Homeric times lay over- 
land and not by sea—precisely what 
Mr. Allen says. Finding himself in 
the same dock with the accused, Mr. 
Allen tries to defend them, and himself, 
by the bold hypothesis that Apollo- 
dorus and Eratosthenes did not read 
the lines. But as that would be no 
defence for him, he has to go further, 
and say that the lines (I/iad II. 852- or 
853-5) were not in the vulgate text at 
all in the days of Eratosthenes, but 
only crept in between the days of 
Apollodorus and Strabo. 

For all this he does not give one 
shred of evidence. Strabo does not 
say that the criminals at the bar did 
not read the lines; on the contrary, 
his case is that they did read them, but 
did not understand them; or plainly 
there could be no accusation of geo- 
graphical ignorance. They had the 
lines, but did not know that the towns 
named in them were maritime—that is 


his case. So Strabo is a _ witness 
against Mr. Allen. 
And Mr. Allen cannot say that 


Strabo is not a competent witness to 
the text. For it happens that at this 
very point he devotes particular atten- 
tion to it. It is exactly here that he 
notes two lines which Callisthenes, an 
older critic than Eratosthenes, proposed 
to introduce into the text, but which 
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never got into the vulgate; so that he 
was clearly on the watch for the foisting 
in of unauthorised additions. And it is 
moreover at this very point that he 
names the authorities on which, as a 
cautious critic, he relies—namely, the 
ancient MSS.; after noting various 
conjectural readings on 857 he adds 
2) meTaypad? Se Tapa THY TOY avTvypadpov 
TOY apxYaiwy TicTiy KatvoTomoUupevN eri 
TocovToy cxedtacper éorxev. Until Mr. 
Allen can produce the transcendental 
authority on which he relies, we need 
hardly concern ourselves with his new 
discovery. It is hardly worth while 
even to point out that the addition of a 
couplet to the vulgate between the days 
of Apollodorus and Strabo is not 
merely unexampled ; it is revolutionary, 
and would involve a re-writing of all 
that has been ascertained about the 
history of Alexandrian criticism. Under 
the circumstances one may admire 
Mr. Allen’s daring, but need not greatly 
concern ourselves with it. Even 
Olympus, it would seem, has its mare’s 
nests. 

But Mr. Allen gives us an Apparatus 
Criticus of the Catalogue, in the course 
of which he has to do with these par- 
ticular lines; and as he is basing a 
revolutionary theory on them, it is to 
be assumed that at this point he will 
show a meticulous accuracy in his 
critical foundation. Let us see. We 
will have the lines and the Apparatus 
concerning them before us: 


Tlagdaydvwv 8 qyetro TivAauéveos Adovoy Kip 851 
€& "Every, b0cv juscdvwr yévos aryporepdwy, 

of pa Kirwpov éxov kal Xjoapor dugevéuovro 
audi re IlapOévioy morauov KduTa Sduar’ évacov 
Kpa@pvdy 7’ Alyaddv re xal bnrovs ’EpvOivovs. 

‘852-5 non legerunt Eratosthenes et Apollo- 
dorus ap. Strabonem 298, 553. 852 && ’Everis 
Zen. 853 kvdwpov qu. Eu. 854 épy’ evépovro 
Strabo 590 Eu. 855 Aiyaddv re] KwPiaddy re 
v, le ap. Strab. 545, Steph. in Aiyadds Eu: 
, PeBiaroy gch. Ap. Rhod. ii. 942: KwBiav Steph. 
_ nv. Aiy.adés : K@Biadov xpopvay re Kat bAnevTa 
Ixutwpov Apollodorus ap. Strab. xpapav Zen. 
Eu. 147. 28. 

Now the first thing to notice is that 
Mr. Allen starts off by stating as a fact, 
‘non legerunt,’ what is at best a guess. 
But an Apparatus Criticus which con- 
fuses facts and conjectures is an offence 
against the very foundations of criticism. 
That is bad enough; but it appears that 
Mr. Allen himself does not believe in 


nN 
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his own statement, for when he comes 
to defend it on p. 157 he speaks not 
of 852-5 but of 853-5, and on p. 158 he 
adds: ‘ The original Paphlagonian entry 
appears to have consisted of lines 851 
and 852 only.’ So that line 852 in one 
place is ‘not read,’ while in the other 
it is part of the original entry. Which 
does Mr. Allen really mean? Till he 
can convince himself it is not likely 
that any appearance of confidence on 
his part will convince anyone else, and 
in the meantime he leaves a positive 
statement in his Apparatus which he 
denies in his text. 

Possibly one can see ground for his 
vacillation. On line 852 there is a 
duly recorded and very interesting 
variant of Zenodotos—’Everfs for 
’Everov. Now if Zenodotos had a 
variant on the line, it is clear that he 
had the line; therefore it was in the 
text before the days of Apollodorus or 
Eratosthenes. If that is Mr. Allen’s 
reason, it is curious that he should not 
have thought of such a simple test of 
his hypothesis before recording it in his 
Apparatus. 

Now let us pass to the last item in 
the Apparatus, merely noting on the 
way as a defect in craftsmanship the 
wrong lemma on 855: it should be 
7 Aiyarov, not Aiyadrdv te. How 
about the entry ‘xpa@uav, Zen. Eu. 
147. 28’? Here Mr. Allen errs by 
defect ; though he specialises in MSS., 
he omits to give the MS. authority for 
this variant. If he has not got it in 
his own collations, he was at liberty to 
take it from mine, where it is duly 
recorded. Then the reference to Eusta- 
thius is wrong—at least, there is nothing 
remotely bearing on the name of Kroma 
or Kromna at the given page and line 
of the Roman edition, which should, 
by convention, be used. Nor can I, in 
the three printed editions I have con- 
sulted, find any sign that Eustathius 
did read xpopav in the only passage 
which bears on these lines. Still, it 
is highly probable he did so; for one 
of the MSS. which give it is my ‘J’ 
(B. M. Harley 1771), and this, as I 
have pointed out, is a representative 
of the text which Eustathius used. So 
I only ask for a correct reference to 
show that Eustathius had the variant. 
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What Eustathius read is, however, 
not of much interest. But it is other- 
wise with ‘Zen.’ A new variant by 
Zenodotus is always of interest, and 
this is a new variant. I can find no 
trace of it in the places where one 
would have expected it; I have con- 
sulted the facsimile of A, and it is not 
there. Mr. Allen himself knew nothing 
of it when he published his 1908 edition 
of the text and Apparatus Criticus of 
the I/iad—at least, he did not record it. 
Where does it come from? I await 
the answer with great interest, because, 
if it appears that Zenodotus really had 
this variant, it will follow that the 
theory of the non-existence of line 855 
in the vulgate in the days of Eratos- 
thenes will be finally confuted, and out 
of Mr. Allen’s own mouth. 

But this is not the unkindest trick 
that has been played on Mr. Allen by 
the Genius of Error who presides over 
his studies. It is needless to challenge 
him to contradict himself, for he has 
done it without a challenge. We look 
back half a line, and find to our amaze- 
ment that Apollodorus, who ‘did not 
read’ line 855 at all, is quoted in full 
—‘Apollodorus ap. Strab.’—for what 
appears to be meant for a variant of it. 
At all events it is clear that he knew 
the names of two at least of the Paphla- 
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gonian towns which Mr. Allen is 
anxious to prove that he ignored, and 
with that, it would seem, Mr. Allen’s 
whole conjecture about lines 852 (or 
853, whichever he means) to 855 goes 
by the board. 

But I am not sure that the case is so 
simple. Mr. Allen gives no reference 
to the page of Strabo where this re- 
markable statement occurs, and I cannot 
verify it; but Ican give him a reference 
to a passage where there do occur the 
very words he attributes to Apollodorus. 
They are to be found in Apollonius 
Rhodius ii. 942, and are in fact the 
line which Mr. Allen has just named 
when quoting the scholion on it. One 
might charitably suppose that the sub- 
stitution of Apollodorus for Apollonius 
was a printer’s error, were it not for the 
addition of ‘ap. Strab.’ It can hardly 
be imagined that ‘ap. Strab.’ is a mere 
misprint for ‘i. 942.’ 

The tangle is a mystery to me, 
and I must leave it to Mr. Allen to 
explain. I can only suppose that in 
the aetherial plane on which Mr. Allen 
works, the plane where Thessalians are 
Dorian, Apollodorus and Apollonius 
have attained a transcendental identity, 
and that in non-Euclidean regions con- 
tradictions are resolved in some astral 
harmony. WALTER LEAF. 





DR. VURTHEIM’S STESICHORUS.! 


IT once marked the boor not to know 
Ta tpia Xrnovxyopov; it now almost 
passes the wit of the learned to distin- 
guish of tpets Xtnoiyopo. The evi- 
dence, given by Wilamowitz in his 
Sappho und Simonides, seems to him to 
indicate, first, Stesichorus of Himera, 
contemporary with Phalaris; secondly, 
Teisias of Locri, called—after him ?— 
Stesichorus, who migrated to Greece 
in 485, wrongly called of Himera; 
thirdly, a poet calling himself Stesi- 
chorus, who ‘won at Athens’ in 369. 
To which of these are we to ascribe 
the extant fragments? It is easy to 


rule out number three; Wilamowitz 


1 Stesichoros Fragmente und Biographie, 
von Dr. J. Viirtheim, Ord. Prof. an der Uni- 
sitat, Leiden, 1919. 


16X23cm. Pp. 112. 


hesitates between number one and 
number two; Dr. Viirtheim throws 
over the Marmor Parium, eliminates 
number two, and plumps, as we should 
all like to do, for number one. And 
yet, however we settle this question, we 
are left lamenting. The same fate that 
has denied us clear evidence of the 
man’s identity has preserved us so little 
of his work. The interest of what 
remains lies in the sphere of sources, 
art - parallels, mythology — questions 
such as, Who invented the e/dwdov 
*EXévns ?—furnishing excellent pabulum 
for our modern Didymuses, but a poor 
meal for the humanist who simply 
wants to know why his more fortunate 
brother ‘Longinus’ called this poet 
‘Ounpixetatos, and how it was that the 
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elder Pliny could approve a story which 
likened his song to that of the nightin- 
gale. 

What there is to do Dr. Viirtheim 
has done extremely well. His book is 
a complete annotated edition of all the 
existing fragments, with the contexts 
in which they are quoted and all the 
passages which throw light on the 
poems wholly lost, and includes an 
excellent Bios containing all the im- 
portant data. If we may take as 
our standard of comparison Bergk’s 
posthumous edition of the Poetae Lyrict 
Graeci, Dr. Viirtheim’s work, apart 
from the Life, differs from Bergk’s in 
laying greater stress on the exegesis 
and less on the textual criticism, in 
fuller reconstructions of the contents of 
the various poems, and in more serious 
attempts to find sources in the poet’s 
predecessors and derivatives in his suc- 
cessors. Among the lesser—and there- 
fore more quotable—notabilia we may 
mention these: On fr. 9 of the ’IXiou 
Tlépos (72 Bergk) the editor concludes 
that the composer of the Aevrépa 
Néxuia used the poem of Stesichorus. 
In fr. 9 of the ’Opecreia (42 Bergk), 
Clytemnestra’s dream, 

TG 6¢ Spdxwy Eddxynoe woretv Kdpa BeBporwuevos &Kpov* 
éx 8 dpa rod Baoided’s Mero Oevidas epavn, 

he takes the puzzling Bacideds Teco- 
Gevidas neither as Agamemnon nor— 
definitely—as Orestes, but as ‘a king of 
Pleisthenes’ line,’ not, that is, of the 
new dynasty of Aegisthus. The Kadvxa, 
‘Padwd, and Aadus he holds with 
Mancuso to have been genuine poems 
of Stesichorus. On fr. 7 of the ‘Edéva 
(32 Bergk) he points out that Horace’s 
perambulabis astra sidus aureum (Epod. 
17) indicates that Stesichorus thus 
apotheosised Helen, comparing Eur. 
Hel. 1666 and Or. 163 6; and that the 
supplication (victi brece) was Helen’s to 
her brothers, who were regarded by the 
Romans (schol. Pers. 2 . £6) and appar- 
ently by some of the Greeks (Suid. s.v. 
Popyiwv; Rendel Harris, The Dioscuri 
in Christian Legend, p. 1) as healers. 
In No. 27 of the unplaced fragments 
he suggests, that “Aios (dvoya mapa 
XTHoryop) is the jue Pore of Il. 15. 
365 which Boisacq explains as matutinus. 
On the Sx«vAra fragment (13 Begk.), 
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Lrycixopos dé év rH VKvArAH Aapias THY 
LxvArav pyot Ouyarépa civat, where 
Cod. Laur. inserts e/Sous twos before 
Aapias, Dr. Viirtheim rightly rejects 
Waser’s view (in Roscher’s Lextkon) 
that «cidous is equivalent to edé#Aov and 
that «/SwAov can mean a monster, and 
reads Eidods tivés as a gloss meaning 
‘according to some authorities, daughter 
of Eido (t.e., Eidothea).’ The identifi- 
cation with Eidothea is due to Bergk, 
but his reading Eidods rwéds as part of 
the text is surely impossible. 

The reader will find agreement more 
difficult in the following passages. In 
fr. 4 of the *A@da (4 Bgk.) 

xetpoBpSr. Serug 
Dr. Viirtheim sees a reference to 
Prometheus, suggesting AéArvov 5é tov 
<rod Aecpatov IIpounbéws> Seopov 
dxovew Tov aToBiSpwecKkovta Tw xEipe, 
€d€0n yap év tut mérpa. This fails in 
not accounting for the MS. reading 
metpaiy, which Bergk’s év tux métpa 9 
Tupo does. It is true that Bergk’s 
suggestion is based on a corrupt passage 
in Anth. Pal. 3. 9,4 but Tyro, as being 
the mother of Pelias, has a prima facie 
connexion with the theme of the poem, 
and we cannot say the same for the 
sufferings of Prometheus. Fr. 5 of the 
"I\iov Hépars (20 Bgk.) is a scholion on 
Eur. Andr. 10 (Arts moow pév" Extop’ ef 
"AxiAdEws | Oavovr’ éceidov, maida 0 ov 
TiKTO TooeL | pupevra mupyev ’Aotud- 
vaxt’ am’ op0iwv), ‘Lysanias [MSS. 
Avoipayos] finds fault with Euripides 
for taking wrongly Homer’s phrase i} 
TUS 'Ayasay | pixree yeupos EXwV a7rO 
mupyou (Il. 24. 734), which [insert 0] is 
not actually going to happen, but is 
conjectured by Andromache as possible, 
just as she might have said “ the child 
will be burnt to death,” or the like’; 
and then ZdvOov 6€ tov ta Avo.axa 
owrdtavrd pact é éte Edpumidns ovr Ges 
mpoaéyetv mept TOUS Tpwixois +» « TOR 
“i Rpyreperepe Gon. Zrnaixopov 





1 We should perhaps emeni the first couplet 
thus : Hvide uy) NT puLowg Ly (adj.) emt ometphpagt 
Tupe | Zahpov € yevera Tas UmoTagoopeva (MS. 
pntépa TpnXelorowy én oreipnpa oonpe and 
vmorarroper®), taking odjpe, 7.¢. Sdn po, and 
pnrépa as incorporé ated glosses. We must have 
a verb, or its equivalent, if we do not presume 
alacuna. See further Bursian’s Jahresberichte, 
1920, pp. 192-3. 
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peéVTOL ioropetv [MSS. Ernaixopos and 
iatope: | 6 OTL teOvnkot Kal Tov THY Tlepoiéa 
ovvTEeTAaXOTA ae ole TOLNTHV OTL Kal amo 
Tov Teiyous pupein. The passage is of 
course corrupt and mutilated; but the 
first clause can hardly mean ‘nun 
behaupten zwar manche, dasz Xanthos 
in seinen Lydiaka die Troika ganz in 
euripideischer Weise behandelt hatte.’ 
Is it not rather, ‘ But it is said that it 
was Xanthus whom Euripides [reading 
Evpimiéy] generally relied on for [the 
facts of] the Trojan War’? 

The following corrections should be 
made in a second edition: On p. 21 
(l. 2 from bottom) read ‘ Suid. s.v. api- 
Barros,’ not ‘apvBadros,’ which is a 
different article. On p. 94 (Il. 1) for 
opxnotai read wpynta. On p. 93 
(bottom) drépu7vos, which appears as 
the editor’s suggestion, really occurs in 
the latter part—not quoted—of the 
same article in the Etymologicum Gudi- 
anum. On p. 46 (top) the statement 
about Stesichorus’ representation of 
Heracles is not due to Aelian—as the 
reader might suppose—but to Mega- 
cleides ap. Ath. 12. 512 f. 

Dr. Viirtheim takes the [ladw@dia 
to have been a continuation of the 
‘EXéva. The present writer inclines to 
the view that it was a new mpootmov 
to it, and would combine the famous 
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Plato fragment (32 Bergk) with those 
preserved by Zonaras and Aristides (47 
and 46 Bergk). The new poem, or 
rather the corrected poem, would then 
begin—after something in the nature 
of a vocative—thus : 

pdras eTrov *! uéreymu 5° ed’ Erepov mpooimsov. 

ovK er’ érupos Abyos obTos* 

ov5 éBas év vavolv edoéX\uors 

008’ ixeo mépyapua Tpolas. 
This view is not really incompatible 
with such expressions as 0 mpoTepos 
Aovyos used by Philostratus, A poll. 6. II, 
or Dio Chrysostom’s év TH tatepov RY: 
(11. 40), whereas Dr. Viirtheim has to 
take the former as ‘the earlier part of 
his poem,’ and for the latter to read 
év TH vorépa oy, and take it as ‘the 
later part.’ But these are matters of 
opinion. The reader rises from the 
perusal of Dr. Viirtheim’s book with a 
far clearer—or shall we say much less 
obscure ?—notion both of the poet’s 
works and of their place in the history 
of Greek literature; and after all that 
has been written on the subject,? to 
produce this effect is a real achieve- 
ment. 

#- M. Epmonps. 





1 1 MSS. ‘Sieil el ov : Miller Mél. 212 eirev 
2 See the bibliography given by Mancuso, 
La Lirica Classica Greca in Sicilia e nella 
Magna Grecia, Pisa, 1912, p. 155. 





THE XENOPHONTINE CYNEGETICUS. 


I, 


THE Cynegeticus appears at first sight 
to be a well-ordered and systematic 
treatise. It begins with an elaborate 
and highly artificial prologue, and ends 
with an equally elaborate and hardly 
less artificial epilogue. On examining 
the technical part that lies between 
these two extremes, one is astonished 
to find a complete absence of arrange- 
ment and orderly sequence in the various 
topics with which the author deals. 
At the outset he does not say what 
branches of hunting he proposes to 
explain ; incidentally, and as it were 
by accident, he mentions the hare 
for the first time in c. iii.1 He does 
not say whether the breeds of hound 








1G. Korte, Hermes 53, p- 316 f. 


recommended in c. iii. are for hare- 
hunting only or for hunting in general. 
In his description of boar nets (c. x.) he 
gives details that must have applied 
equally to the nets employed in hunting 
the hare (c. ii.). The keeper of hounds 
(cuvaywyos) is mentioned only in con- 
nection with the red deer (c. ix.); like 
the net-catcher’s cudgel, his existence 
is overlooked in the section on hare- 
hunting. Inc. il. the author sets out to 
describe and explain the use of every- 
thing needed for (hare) hunting, but he 
does not fulfil his promise. Ina cor- 
rupt passage inc. xili. § 6, he apparently 
admits his lack of literary skill.? 

ov Sinton O€ pe Gre <Ta py > Kadas Kal €&js 
yeypappéva Gbynoe tis tows Dead ToLOUTwY ov Kad@s 
ovd” eqs sen ea padiov yap €ara avrois 
> pn Oplas péuacba: kairo, 


<T0> > Taxv ba Kal! 
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Much will be explained by the 
hypothesis that the Cynegeticus gradually 
assumed its present shape under the 
author’s hand. Probably he began 
with a pamphlet on _hare-hunting. 
But he must have stated the subject of 
this pamphlet ; for otherwise it is incon- 
ceivable that he should describe three 
kinds of nets (c. ii. § 4 f.) without say- 
ing to what branch of hunting they are 
appropriate. The place for this state- 
ment of the subject is c. ii. § 2, where 
the text shows signs of something lost.! 
Subsequently he jotted down the sections 
on the red deer and the boar; and 
probably—again at different times— 
added the prologue and epilogue. 


II. 


In order to understand the use of the 
nets, it is necessary to combine the 
details given in the sections on the 
hare and the boar.? For hare-hunt- 
ing you want—(1I) purse nets (dpxves), 
(2) road nets (€vodsa), (3) hayes 
(SieTva). The boar nets are also called 
apxves; and whatever applies to boar 
nets applies, mutatis mutandis, to purse 
nets. 

1. The purse net was provided with a 
bag (xexpvdados). The older English 
commentators—e.g., Dansey and Yates 
—understood that this apparatus was a 
projecting tunnel or purse made in the 
net,®> and was not formed, like the 





yéypamrrat ye ovras iva dpbas éyn. It cannot be 
maintained after Radermacher’s exhaustive 
studies that this chapter is not by the man who 
wrote the rest of the treatise. 

1 Goa 8€ kai oia Sei maperxevacpévov ede ex’ 
avtd dpdow. ‘Then, after a Xenophontine 
remark, he goes on: yxp7 d€ rov pev apxvwpodr, 
etc. The transition is so abrupt that we may 
suspect the loss or deletion of a sentence before 


vp 

2 This was perceived by Otto Manns, whose 
monographs, Uber die Jagd bet den Greichen 
(1888-90), form the basis of all subsequent 
treatment. But Manns goes too far when he 
puts together all the details given about a// the 
nets, and evolves a description of a hunting net 
that applies to all kinds, maintaining that there 
was no difference in principle, but only in size 
and strength. He therefore thinks that évdd:a 
and dixrva, as well as dpxves, were ‘fall nets.’ 
The author of the article Jagd in Pauly-Wissowa 
and Dr. Enk in his edition of Grattius do not 
commit themselves to this view. 

® So Pollux seems to understand; and of 
course we compare the cass¢s in Grattius. 
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xodtros of the boar net, only when the 
net was set up. The form of the in- 
struction in c. vi. § 7—é€raipwy eis wéoov 
Tov xexpvparov—lends support to this 
view. 

The height of the purse net is not 
stated ; no doubt there was a standard 
height generally recognised. (The same 
is true of the boar net.) The measure- 
ments given are approximately—width 
of mesh, 6 inches ; length of net, 45 inches ; 
length of main supports, 30 inches. These 
indications show that the net would 
stand about 25 inches high; and we 
may infer that the standard height of 
the net when fully extended was some 
30 inches.° 

What were the cords—epidpopor— 
of the purse nets?® In all the other 
nets they run along the top and bottom. 
But the text contains no instructions 
for the attachment of such cords to the 
purse nets. The zrepidpoyor are to be 
attached to the top and bottom selvedge 
of road nets and hayes (ii. § 6), and to 
be run through the top and bottom 
row of the meshes of boar nets (x. § 2). 
But in the purse nets they appear to 
have run round the cexpvdados, which 
occupied nearly the whole surface of 
the net. The purpose of the big stone 
(vi. § 8) was to anchor this cord to the 
ground.” 

It follows from this explanation of 
mepiopouot that purse nets were set up 
separately, not combined in a series. 

Of the main supports (cyaXides), the 
author says (c. ii. 7): adrac 8’ edrrepio- 
macTo. Ta axpa Kai [avtat| rear. This 
implies that these stakes are to be 
different from those of the other nets; 
they are to be grooved at the top, not 
forked, so that the net will readily fall 
off. The words that follow, di«pa 
éxovcar pixpd, Ta éevtpnpata py Babea, 
do not apply to the purse net. 

The net keeper is warned (c. vi. $ 8) 
not to drive the stakes too deep into 


4 Contrast c. x. 7, of the boar net, rjs de 
Gpxvos avtns paxpoyv mponkovra KoATov Tovey. 

5 According to Manns 5 feet, as recom- 
mended for road nets and hayes. 

§ reptxeicOwoav Se rods meptdpdpous dvappdrovs, 
ii. § 4. This is the correct version. tdéucOwoav 
is due to a lacuna, which was filled by a com- 
parison with c. x. § 2. 

The author does not say how the mepidpopo 

of road nets and hayes were made fast. 
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the ground, and to make sure that the 
net 1s well extended—not allowed to 
sag excessively.! 

There is a difficulty about the mean- 
ing of c. vi. § 7 émi 8€ dxpas (Tas 
axaridas) icovs tovs Bpoxous émtBar- 
rérw. If the writer means that each 
pair of stakes is to support an equal 
number of meshes, he must be thinking 
of a series of nets joined together. But 
each net contains only seven complete 
meshes in its length; it is obvious that 
the stakes would stand at the juncture of 
each pair of nets, and that each pair of 
stakes would support an equal number 
of meshes. Probably icovs means equal 
in height,2 and the reference is to the 
two extreme meshes in the top row of a 
single net. 

After setting up the nets of all three 
kinds, the net keeper is to mount guard 
at the purse nets, going round them to 
see that none is bending the stake 
so as to slip off it.® 

2. Road nets and hayes were about 
5 feet (ii. 5) high. The stakes for the 
road nets—or at least the largest of 
them (ii. 7)—are also 5 feet long. 
Therefore the road nets stood at their 
full available height—say 44 feet—at 
the stakes. The stakes for the hayes 
were 45 inches long. Therefore the 
hayes, when in place, stood not more 
than 40 inches high. The only evidence 
for the view that the road nets and 
hayes were intended to fall on the hare 
lies in the words dixpa éxovoat puxpa, 
Ta evtpunpata py Babéa (ii. 7)—the forks 
of the stakes are to be small and shallow. 
Why? so that the nets might fall off 
the stakes, says Manns. But the length 
of the nets makes this answer more 
than doubtful. A single road net 
might be 30 feet long, and a single 
haye 180 feet long. Moreover, two 
or more of these nets were connected in 
a continuous series (vi. 9). It is, to be 
sure, by no means clear at first sight to 
which nets the words just cited apply— 
to all three venue to road nets and 








: romtioe: de paxpd, tyra. 

2 Cf. i. 7 ai pev avugot avray €v Tois érepoK- 
hwéot Tov xapiar, iva ica Ta DYN éaipwou. 

3 vi. 10 gvAarréra 8 €x mepLov (so A, Z.e. 
éxmepuoy with Aeolic elision). €av 8 éxxdivy Tov 
aroixov (so Pierleoni: rdv orixov A: oroixos 
BM). 
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hayes, or to the last only. I think 
they apply to the hayes only. As we 
have seen, the stakes of the hayes were 
only 45 inches long. The larger and 
deeper the forks, the lower the hayes 
would stand. 

The lengths prescribed for road nets 
and hayes show that they had nothing 
corresponding to the xexpudanos of the 
apkus. 

In two passages, vi. 12, (orTdvat Tas 
apkus Kal Ta Oixtva, and 26, advedovta 
Tas apkus Kal Ta SixkTva, we miss a 
reference to the évddva. Now in ii. § 9 
A gives ai apxus kal ta évodia Kai 
dixtva, whereas the rest have ai apxvus 
kal ta Sixtva év éxatépots. Probably 
kal ta évddsa has dropped out in both 
the passages cited. 

IInyvwv tas cyaridas petakd tav 
capdovev émi axpas émiBddXwv Tods 
emdpopous (vi. Q). Pollux Ve 31 de- 
scribes the capowv as dvéxouca TO 
dixtvov v Umép iy o Teptbpopos 7} n érriOpopos 
Tats TXarict KaTa TO dixpouy €TECTLV. 
The capde#v appears to be a selvedge 
running along the top and bottom of 
the net. To this edge at the top the rope 
was attached by loops (ii. 6), and it 
was the capdwr that made it necessary to 
have these loops. Unyviwv peraéd trav 
capdovwy means ‘sticking the stakes 
between the (top and bottom) selv- 
edges,’ z.e. through the hole below and 
above them. This arrangement would, 
of course, prevent the nets from falling 
off the stakes. Manns takes peta&v 
Tav capdovev with émPdrX\ov, and 
interprets ‘passing the cords between 
the top row of meshes and laying them 
on the forks.’ But the cord did not 
pass through the top row of meshes; it 
passed through loops attached to the 
selvedge. 

3. Boar nets had two features in 
common with the purse nets—they had 
a ‘bosom’ («odzos) corresponding to 
the xexpvdandos, and they were intended 
to fall on the boar. The «ods, how- 
ever, was not made in the net; it was 
formed when the net was put up out of 
the large bulge of the net. A _ stout 
rope ran through the top and bottom 
row of meshes, and the meshes were 
15 inches wide (x. 2). The height of 
the nets was ‘10 knots from the top.’ 
What does this mean? Manns says it 
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is equivalent to four meshes, so that 
the height of the net was 5 feet, the 
same as that of road nets and hayes. 
But 5 feet is insufficient to allow for 
the formation of the large xdAzos. It 
is doubtful whether four meshes can be 
got out of ‘10 knots’ reckoned on the 
same principle as the ‘30 knots’ (i.e. 
ten mesbes) of road nets and hayes. 
For the boar net had no selvedges; 
the ropes were run through the meshes 
themselves. Therefore there was a 
row of knots at the extreme top and 
bottom edge, and ‘10 knots’ reckoned 
on this system give three meshes only, 
1.¢€. 45 inches. I propose to count the 
‘10 knots from the top’ perpendicularly, 
so that the total is nine meshes, or 
12} feet. The author does not give 
the height of the branches of trees on 
which the meshes, and of course the 
rope running through them, were to 
hang (x. 7); but the size of the bosom 
requires a good height of netting, since 
the boar is to charge into it under the 
impression that it affords an egress. 

At c. x. 2 we have é7’ dxpois 5é daxrtv- 
Aious éyéTwoav (ai apkvs), ipela Bacar 
re (oi meptopopot) UTrO TOUS Bpoxous, TO 
5é dxpov avTav éxtepdtw éEw bia TaV 
daxturiwv. The last clause means, I 
think, ‘let the end of the ropes pass 
out through the (top and bottom) rings 
(that run down the side of the net).’ 
The author has not explained how the 
other rings were to be joined so as to 
form a connected series of nets.' 

In c. x. 7 vmép & éExdorns (apKxvos) 
éudpatrew Th dAn Kal ta Svcoppya the 
last word is rightly explained by Manns 
to mean gaps under the nets due to 
declivities in the ground.” 

The ropes are to be made fast to a 
tree, not to a bush, cuvéyovtar yap év 
Tois Wedois ai payor. These words are 
a puzzle. Probably cvy«A@vtar should 
be read, so that the meaning is ‘ bushes 
snap off in the leafless parts.’ Such a 


. Manns takes the meaning to be that the 
ends of the top ropes are to be run through the 
rings down the sides so as to fasten the nets; 
but of wepidpopo in this bewildering passage 
refers to both top and bottom ropes. 

2 Pollux v. 36 mentions vAns tmrep thy yay 
dvaotnpata .. . €i Tt KoiAOY Ein TeEpi TO apKUoTa- 
rov. In the passage cited above imép 8 éxaorns 
should be corrected to td & éxaornv: cf. xii. 13 
tmoBadAovra AB, trepBadovra M. 
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corruption is quite possible in the text 
of this treatise.® 


III. 


In cc. xii. and xiii. there is every 
reason to assume that the text of our 
MSS. is as corrupt as it is in the other 
parts of the treatise; but here we lack 
the powerful assistance of Pollux. 
Several passages which, as they stand, 
have been justly pronounced absurd* 
are undoubtedly in need of emendation. 
The following sentences deserve notice 
in this connection : 

C. xii. 3 év dé Tabs mpooddors Tails mpos 
Tovs ToAeutous apa olot TE €covTa 
érvevat. There is no objection to 
mpoaooas (for épddots) here, since mpoc- 
odos is a hunting term; see x. 22 ai 
mpocobot Kal ai Ypetat TOU mpoBorzcov in 
boar hunting. 

C. xii. 7 cw@ppovas mov Kal duxaious 
dia TO ev TH «aANOcia =TradeverOat. 
Herbert Richards held that arnOeia is 
wrong; but ‘the truth’ is here im- 
plicitly contrasted with the imposture 
of the sophistic training which professed 
to fit men for public life. Anyone who 
reads this passage in connection with 
Isocrates A gainst the Sophists will hesitate 
to alter the word. 

C. xii, II ody yap TH Tore Kai 
owtetat kal dTOAAVTAL Ta OiKELa ExacToU. 
The writer means that the state is 
involved in the prosperity and ruin of 
the citizen. The hunter knows that a 
good ‘economist’ is doing his bit for 
the interest of the state and of his 
fellow citizens. Therefore he does not 
neglect his affairs. 

C. xii. 17 la pév ody tovtav (Trav p1) 
TovovvT@v) ovdev av Kados Exor* Sia bE 
TOV apewovev ataca ai wdpérecat TOIS 
avOpwros nipnvtat: apeivovs ody ot 
Oérovres wovetv. The argument im- 
peratively demands that movovvTwr 
should be substituted for dyevwovor. 

C. xii. Ig TO pév yap KatepyacacOa 
aun (THY apeThnv) Adyrov, of dé TovoL ot 
év avtH évovtes davepoi. The words 
oi év avTh évovtes are Sheer nonsense in 
this connection. The point is that toil 
is inseparable from the quest of virtue. 
avr must be changed to avT@, 1.€. TO 





~ 3 In the Oxford text I have. given ouK x toxvpal 
for ovvéxovrat. 


* Especially by Hartman. 
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katepyacacGa, avtnv. Terminations 
are incessantly confused in the MSS. of 
this treatise (¢.g. avt#s for éavutod, 
xiii. 4). If tovr@ might be expected, 
see C. li. 2 pndels adTa hadra vomioatw 
eivat, v. 8 wd tavti, én’ avTav, év 
avtois, tap’ avtd, and vi. I ov yap 
KadX@S Tnpodor Tas KUVas of €E adTav 
eipyacpévot Ta Sépata, where avtav has 
been suspected unnecessarily. The in- 
cessant use of avros amounts to a 
mannerism in the author. 

C. xili. 5 oy 8é Sedvtas eis apeTHy ot 
Karas TreTaidevpévor opOas éeyvwopéva 
tnt@® réyerv. A better emendation of 
memraoevpévoe than those suggested by 
Richards would be eradevoopevot. 
The perfect cannot be right. 

C. xiii. 10 un Enrodv Sé pndé tous éml 
mreovetias eixkh lovtas, Ht’ éml Tas idias 
pnt’ eri tas Snpocias, évOuvpnbévta ott oi 
peéev aptoToL avTa@Y yiyv@oKovTaL pev ETL 
ta Bertiw érimovo: te (read de’ with 
Kaibel) efow, of S€ xaxol maoxovai Te 
KaKOS Kal yryvooKovtas él Ta yYeipw. 
A much discussed passage. The sequel 
shows that wAeoveEiat Snudotar does not 
mean ‘advantages for the state,’ as 
Richards thought; cf. especially a¢ai- 
povpevor Ta THS TOAeEwS in § 11. I do 
not think that we must seek the clue to 
oi apioroe and of Kaxoi in xii. g and 15. 
By oi dpictot the best of the self- 
seekers in business and politics are 
meant. But I feel pretty sure éwizrovor 
is an error for éwrip@ovor, due, in part at 
least, to § 15 paOnoes Kal peréras 
émimovous and da TO érimovov. In the 
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following section, eis Tas Kowas cwTnpias 
avogeréctepot eiot, Kaibel proposed 
Ta THs Kowns, but we need not scruple 
to read t7y Kow?y owrnpiav. 

C. xiii. 16 pavny O€ ot pév everrh ido, 
ot 8 aicypav, mpos dé ta Oeia Tots pev 
ovdev éutrodwv aceBeiv, oi 8’ evoeBéota- 
tot. Hartman says: ‘Quivis alius 
scriptor sic scripsisset : a@omep dwvynv ot 
pev ever) iaow, of Sé aicxpav, eaque 
verba post evoeBéotator posuisset.’ 
This is not so. In § 15 the writer has 
mentioned three points in which the 
practice of hunting contrasts favourably 
with the pursuit of politics. In § 16 he 
enumerates three good qualities that 
distinguish the daily life and conduct 
of the hunter: freedom from malice 
and avarice, courtesy and kindliness in 
conversation, and piety. As Sturz says 
evens might mean ‘ pulchra et bona’ 
or ‘grata et bona.’ The latter is cer- 
tainly the meaning here. The language 
of a gentleman, not the language of an 
Isocrates. The aicypa dwvy is the 
reckless language of the politician—viv 
pot Opdacos Kal yA@TTav evoTomov Séte | 
gavnv 7 avadj. The language of the 
hunting-field is not without its influence 
on the life and conversation of the 
hunter, who goes out in silence, pays 
his vows to the deities of the chase, 
and says nothing that is not kindly and 
pleasant.? E. C. MARCHANT. 





1 In vi. 17 i@ Kdves, id Kaxds, etc., A omits ia 
kaxos. Lenz’s i@ xax@s is not right: we must 
read either i® xvves again with Dindorf, or to 
Kalas. 


THE MASSACRE OF THE BRANCHIDAE. 


Tuis story, which is of considerable 
importance for Alexander’s character, 
is given by Curtius 7, 5, 28; Strabo 11, 
518, and 14, 634; Plutarch, de ser. num. 
vind. 557B; and came in the lost part 
of Diodorus, book 17 (table of contents). 
Though many have believed it, it is 
quite certainly untrue. 

Curtius (the fullest version) says that 
Xerxes, on his return from Greece, had 
settled the Branchidae in Bactria, 
because to please him they had violated 
(violaverant) the Didymeion (Strabo 
says, had betrayed the temple treasure) ; 
they greeted Alexander with joy; he 





summoned the Milesians in his army, 
and bade them pass judgment on the 
Branchidae for their treachery, but they 
could not agree; so he massacred the 
whole population—Now the temple 
and oracle of Didyma had been sacked 
and burnt to the ground by the Persians 
in the Ionian revolt, after the capture 
of Miletus, and therefore in Xerxes’ 
day there were neither priests nor 
temple nor treasure—+.e., the whole of 
the presupposition on which Curtius’ 





1 Herod. 6, 195 ipov d€ 76 €v Avdipouor, 6 ynos 
Te Kal TO xpynoripiov, ovdAnO€vta everripmparo. 
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story rests is simply untrue. It was 
once the fashion to ‘reconcile’ Hero- 
dotus and Strabo-Curtius;+ but you 
cannot ‘reconcile’ good early and bad 
late evidence when they flatly con- 
tradict each other, and Herodotus 
cannot well be wrong about such a 
simple event near his own city. 
Didyma lay waste till the Milesians 
began to rebuild it, some time after 334; 
it was anyhow building circ. 306-293.? 
—Xerxes was never at Didyma at all; 
Herodotus says that he returned from 
Greece by the Hellespont to Sardis, 
passed the winter there in an intrigue 
with Masistes’ wife, and in pursuance 
of the same intrigue returned straight 
from Sardis to Susa.—There was no 
Milesian contingent in Alexander’s army 
in Bactria. Probably there never had 
been one, for no contingents from the 
Greek towns of Asia are known, and 
doubtless (like Chios) they supplied 
ships, as they had done for Persia; but 
in any case Alexander had sent all his 
Greek allies home from Ecbatana. The 
judgment of the Milesians was probably 
copied from that of the Boeotians at 
Thebes.— The supposed Branchidae 
settlement made by Xerxes in Bactria 
(really Sogdiana according to Curtius’ 
itinerary, but it was the Bactrian satrapy) 
is merely a confusion of two real 
settlements made by Darius; Herod. 4, 
204, he settles the captive Barcaeans 
in Bactria, and 6, 20 he settles the 
captive Milestans at Ampe, at the mouth 
of the Tigris. Note that Alexander 
never meets with any of the real settle- 
ments made by Darius; presumably 
they had become merged in the native 
population. 

The internal evidence, then, disposes 
of the story quite conclusively. It isa 
peculiarly naive and clumsy fabrication. 

The external evidence is no less con- 
clusive. The most important matter 





1 References in F. Cauer, Bvranchidai in 
Pauly-Wissowa. : 

2 See generally B. Haussoullier, tudes sur 
? Histoire de Milet et du Didymeion (1902); and 
notes to 0.G./.S. 472. It was waste in 332/1; 
Callisthenes ap. Strabo. 17, 814. Haussoullier 
suggests that Callisthenes’ story of the spring 
gushing forth again means that the Milesians 
had already begun to clear the site. But see 
post. 
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here is the silence of Ptolemy and 
Aristobulus; and unfortunately many 
writers have adopted Grote’s extra- 
ordinary contention that the silence of 
these two does not ‘impeach the 
credibility of the narrative’ (XII. 26, 
n. I), because they merely wished to 
save Alexander’s reputation. Grote 
really constructs a critical canon to the 
following effect (see XI. 364, n. 2): 
whatever is not in Ptolemy is true, 
provided it be damaging to Alexander. 
Before coming to Ptolemy’s real atti- 
tude, I may notice the other cases 
where he (Ptolemy) passes over an 
alleged ‘atrocity.’ One is the torture 
of Batis at Gaza (Curt. 4, 6, 29). This 
can be traced; it is from Hegesias 
(fr. 3), a sufficient guarantee that it is a 
rhetorical invention designed to parallel 
the Achilles story. The other is the 
crucifixion of Arimazes, Oxyartes’ sup- 
posed commander on the Sogdian 
rock, after his surrender (Curt. 7, 11, 28; 
Curtius has the story of the siege hope- 
lessly misplaced and confused). This 
is certainly untrue, though the source 
cannot be traced.* For the result of 
this atrocity is supposed to have been 
that Oxyartes came in himself and pro- 
ceeded to procure the surrender of 
Chorienes by persuading him of Alex- 
ander’s justice and good faith (Arr. 4, 
21, 7); even in Curtius Oxyartes per- 
suades Sysimithres (Chorienes) by 
parading Alexander’s fides (8, 2, 27), 
for Curtius had not even the wit to 
see that his two statements are mutually 
exclusive. It was the fashion of his 
time to discredit Alexander ; anything 
did. 

Somewhat different is Arr. 1, 8, 1, 
with which Grote (XI. 264, n. 1) made 
great play; even Niese, generally 
sensible, has followed him (1, 57, n. 2). 
Ptolemy says Perdiccas attacked Thebes 
without orders; this is supposed to be 
Ptolemy trying to save Alexander’s 
reputation again by representing that 
he did not wish to storm Thebes. 
(Why he should not storm Thebes, if 





3 To Arrian, Arimazes is unknown; while 
Diodorus is lost. But Polyaen. 4, 3, 29, which 
differs considerably from Curtius’ version of the 
siege, probably represents the Cleitarchean 
tradition; it knows nothing of the supposed 
crucifixion. 
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at war with her, is not explained.) 
Unfortunately the vulgate also repre- 
sents that Alexander would have spared 
Thebes if he could;! and he also 
desired to spare Halicarnassus (Arr. I, 
22, 7). The attack on Thebes agrees 
with Perdiccas’ headstrong character, 
and is no doubt true; but the point is, 
that the matter is not one which can 
possibly affect Alexander’s reputation 
one way or the other; that is a ques- 
tion, not of the taking of Thebes, but 
of the subsequent destruction of the 
city. 

Now, what was Ptolemy’s real attitude 
in the matter of saving Alexander’s 
reputation? (I am not concerned with 
Aristobulus, who is hardly in the same 
class.) It is quite simple. He never 
does try to save Alexander’s reputation. 
He probably would hardly have under- 
stood what the phrase meant. He be- 
longed, not tothe nineteenth century A.D., 
but to the Macedonia of the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., to a place and a time in which 
you could not bea king in kid gloves. 
Kings as he knew them had to do 
certain things; and if Alexander did the 
sort of things that he, Ptolemy, after- 
wards did himself, he probably thought 
it very natural, and certainly related it 
quite simply; his great merit is, that 
he does not garble his facts. Four 
instances of this may suffice here. He 
gives the death of Parmenion as simple 
murder; while the vulgate knows of 
a treasonable letter of Parmenion’s 
(Curt. 6, 9, 13), and says that the army 
condemned him (Diod. 17, 80, 1). He 
alone relates that Alexander tortured 
Callisthenes and put him to death, as 
against the legend (Chares, Aristobulus) 
that he died in prison. He relates that 
Alexander scourged, pilloried, and muti- 
lated Bessus (precisely as Darius I. had 
treated his rebels) ; while in the vulgate 
Bessus is handed over to Darius’ rela- 
tives for torture (Diod. 17, 83, 9; 
Just. 12, 5, 11) or simply put to death 
(Curt. 7, 10, 10). Above all, he not 
only gives quite frankly, with the 
vulgate, the Massaga massacre, but 
adds (as the vulgate does not) the un- 
satisfactory official explanation (prob- 





‘ Just. 11, 3, 6, ‘eadem indulgentia usurus,’ 
etc., which is certainly not Ptolemy. 
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ably from the Ephemerides), an explana- 
tion which, by the addition of a couple 
of words, he could have made perfectly 
good, according to the standard of the 
time; he had only to say, as he does 
not say, that the Indian mercenaries 
had taken the oath to Alexander. 

If historical criticism has any mean- 
ing, Ptolemy’s silence about the Bran- 
chidae massacre would be conclusive, 
even if the internal evidence were not. 

It remains to ask how such a baseless 
story arose. 

It will be noticed that in Strabo the 
Branchidae betray the temple treasure, 
while Curtius has joined the betrayal 
story to another version in which they 
sack the temple themselves (violaverant). 
Where the betrayal version comes from 
is unknown; it is sufficiently foolish, 
for had there been a temple and had 
Xerxes been there he needed no 
‘betrayal’; his guards had only to walk 
in and take. The other story comes 
from Callisthenes, who relates (Strabo 
17, 814) that Apollo deserted the place 
because in Xerxes’ time the Branchidae 
medised and sacked the temple. Further 
back than Callisthenes it cannot be 
traced ; but whether he invented it him- 
self or not is immaterial, for as we 
have seen it is untrue (Herod. 6, 19). 
But the oracle which Callisthenes based 
on this untrue story (Strabo 70.) is 
untrue also; this is shown, not by 
Strabo’s (? Erathosthenes’) comments, 
but by the fact that the oracle ‘fore- 
told’ the battle of ‘Arbela’ and the 
death of Darius, z.e. it was composed 
by Callisthenes himself after 330. The 
whole of Callisthenes’ story about 
Didyma, the point of which is that 
the deserted oracle had in 332/1 hailed 
Alexander as son of Zeus, is then 
simply an invention; and it was from 
this invention that there arose the story 
of the massacre of the Branchidae. 

How it arose is quite obvious, and 
can be seen from the story of the 
massacre as given in Curtius. The 
Branchidae had wronged Apollo, and 
Apollo had done Alexander a good 
turn (so far Callisthenes); clearly there- 
fore Alexander must do something for 
Apollo, and what better than to avenge 
him on the Branchidae. Who it was 
who took this up and actually invented 
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the massacre, whether Cleitarchus, 
Hegesias, or another, is as immaterial 
as it would be to enquire whether it 
was Onesicritus or somebody else who 
actually invented the equally baseless 
Queen of the Amazons story. Certainly 
the inventor of the massacre knew little 
of the relevant facts. For the motif of 
the story, as often noticed, is Alexander’s 
piety towards Apollo of Didyma; and 
unfortunately in actual fact Alexander 
had no piety towards Apollo of Didyma 
at all. Didyma was not among the 
temples which, it was alleged, he was 
going to rebuild when he died (Diod. 
18, 4, 5); he had passed the deserted 
site without notice, though he had 
found time to plan a temple to Zeus at 
Sardis (Arr. I, 17, 5); and though he 
sent back to Athens the statues of Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton, he did not 
send back to Miletus the bronze temple 
statute carried off from Didyma by 
Darius; it was left to Seleucus, whom 
legend made Apollo’s son, to restore 
the statue’ and favour the rebuilding. 
That Alexander should think nothing 
of Didyma was natural enough, seeing 
its very small importance till after his 
time.” Sogdiana was of course the 
natural place to locate the massacre, 
as appears again in Theoplylact’s story 





1 Paus. 1, 16, 3; of. O.G.L.S. 213, 214. 
2 Wilamowitz, Gott. Gel. Anz., 1914, p. 72. 
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of Alexander burning 120,000 Sogdians 
alive; for Darius had settled Greeks on 
the Oxus, and Alexander had treated 
the revolted Sogdian fortresses, Cyro- 
polis, etc., with unusual severity. One 
thing about the massacre story can be 
said with fair certainty. Justin's silence 
shows that it formed no part of the 
anti-Alexander tradition common to 
Trogus and Curtius; and there can 
therefore be little doubt that, as 
E. Meyer has suggested,’ the inventor 
of the story thought that he was 
glorifying Alexander, just as Hegesias 
thought that his story of the torture 
of Batis made Alexander a_ second 
Achilles. This relieves Callisthenes of 
the odium of the invention. True, we 
do not know exactly where his history 
ceased, and he was not put to death till 
early in 327; but after the proskynesis 
affair he became Alexander’s enemy, 
and we may safely ascribe the massacre 
story to some writer of a subsequent 
generation. This is the more certain 
because the same writer (Diod. 17, 
110, 4) relates that Alexander in 324— 
i.¢., long after Callisthenes’ death—en- 
countered in Kelonai a similar bilingual 
community, Boeotians this time, of 
course also settled by Xerxes. 


W. W. Tarn. 





® Kleine Schriften (1910), p. 286, n. I. 





A NEW FRAGMENT 


In a papyrus (Pap. 2242, 24°5 X II cm.) 
recently presented to the British 
Museum by Professor F. W. Kelsey, of 
Michigan, is preserved a fragment re- 
lating to the natural history of the dog, 
and apparently belonging to the lost 
work of Theophrastus, zepi Cowv. 
Reasons for this ascription are given 
below in the notes. The correspondence 
with Aristotle’s H. A. VI. 20 is in 
many places almost verbal, and one 
statement (see 1. 17) seems to be the 
result of too brief a compression of 
Aristotle’s words. Theophrastus was 
regarded by antiquity as second only to 
Aristotle in authority. Aelian, for ex- 
ample, quotes them by name in the pro- 
portion of fifteen times to forty-nine in 





OF THEOPHRASTUS. 


his Natural History, and also borrows 
on occasion without acknowledgments 
(see ll. 20, 27). Theophrastus has been 
already represented in papyri, P. Oxy. 699 
giving a scrap from the Characters and 
P. Hib. 16 fragments attributed by Blass 
to the zrepi tédaTos. 

Palaeographically the papyrus is in- 
teresting from its resemblance to the 
script of the famous Bacchylides MS., 
especially in the small o, the narrow ¢ 
and o, the broad and shallow wand thet 
with long cross stroke to the left. The 
documents which accompanied the 
papyrus and belonged presumably to 
the same find ranged in date from the 
end of Augustus to the second half of 
Claudius, and derived chiefly from the 
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archive of the ypadetov (public notarial 
and register office) of Tebtunis and 
Kerkesouchon Oros, with a certain 
number from that of Talei and Theo- 
gonis (villages in the Arsinoite nome, 
division of Polemon.) As _ carefully 
written literary papyri would doubtless 
be kept some time before being thrown 
away the chances are that such papyri 
are older than the non-literary papyri of 
the same stratum. 


Col. I. 
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ota dvo Kal déxa Kal TOV 
TA ev TPOTA Ka voy 
TQ TOV TaTépa GuwoL Se 
[a r]a 8 torepa nar’ ab — Kor. 
30 THY: Katéderas dé Soe *| 
TO Xopevov evéws > ev. 
Tp 1 THs ys o> xa'L 
ry Jetv. oxever dé Kal 0 ei 
xe|verat o KUwY TOV oaep 
35 Tod S]nv aytod xpo ar[*}[ 
vov ap| xeT[ at] dé ac gyf 


Col. I.: L. 17, Aristotle has the fuller 
statement Tas yap Twacas Soxel oxutay 
Hypépas TérTapas kal déxa ws éml TO TOAD" 
ov bay adda Tice Kal rept éxxaibey’ 
nme pas yeyévntat TovTO TO TaOOs. L. 20, 
Spounoartes, cf. Aelian N. H. IV. 4o. 
haat, followed by Pliny X. 178, has 
movncavres. L. 22, the comparative 
occurs again in Theophrastus, Fr. 183, 
but nowhere in Aristotle. LI. 27, 28, 
not in Aristotle, cf. Aelian IX. 5, Pliny 
X. 178. L. 30, not in Aristotle, but 
alluded to in Theophrastus, Fr. 175. 
L. 35, 7, v, and 7 are all uncertain. is 
represented by a stroke which might 
equally pass for ¢ or the right limb of v. 
There are two spots which give v the 
appearance of v, but which may equally 
well be the top of two letters of the suc- 
ceeding line, in which case dpyerat 
would be an impossible reading. + would 
have to be read yp. Aristotle has gos 





Ald MGAXOv oYevTL t[ av Cacuv. 
K]@repoe yivovrat. ve Col. II.: L.g,yorm. L. 23,8 might 
«ver dé phvas dv | be a or 2. 
25 0] rixter dé Ta WrEt OL" Tel HERBERT J. M. MILNE. 
MAGADIS. 


THE word payaéis occurs seven times 
in Greek verse. According to Liddell 
and Scott the first syllable is short 
everywhere, save in Sophocles, Frag. 
217: 

4 anxral dé Adpat kal uaykdrdes 

Ta 7° év "EdAnor Ebav’ Hdupeng. 
Meineke here postulates payadides ; but 
before we accept pay idides it seems 
worth while to look at the other six 
places where the word occurs in verse. 

It is found first in Aleman g1: 

payadw 5 drobécba. 


This seems to be a perfectly good 
Pherecratean, with the first syllable of 





payadw long. The Pherecratean metre 
and the pdyadis suit one another, and 
they recur together in Anacreon 18 : 

Parrw 8 elkoor <Avinv> 

xopdais wiyadw Hx éwr, 

& Acvxaom* od 8 HGs. 
In line 2 I have written »xéwy for the 
MS. éywv, and have followed Bergk in 
adding Avé7v (Avéov Bergk) at the end 
of line 1. | have also changed the yop- 
Sait of the MSS. to yopdais. Otherwise 
I have altered nothing (I suppose that no 
one any longer will challenge the form 
xopsais or defend yopdaiat). (yopdjow 
payddnv éxov Bergk; but payadys -ov 
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is his own invention. yopdaior waryadw 
éywv Kaibel, against both metre and 
dialect.) 


In Telestes 4— 

Gos 5’ &\Xav kAayyar iels 

Kepardgwvov épébige dyad 

[év] wevrappadw xopdav apOug 

xépa kapydiavdov dvacrpwoav Ta4x0s, 
no correction is needed save 7péOfe for 
€peOife (so Bergk already; but Kaibel 
will have none of it). The second line 
is then a normal iambic trimeter. 

Frag. 23 of the tragedian Ion appears 
in Athenaeus in the form 

Avéds re udyadis adndds HyelcOw Bojs. 
Here the first syllable of wayadis looks 
as short as it can be. But the editors 
of Athenaeus have forgotten to mention 
that the line is preserved in Hesychius, 
S.v. paydders in a quite different form. 
Hesychius offers 
. # paryddns adnd0s 7 ynOnBojs, 
1.€. 

A payads cctveavdos Hy7H0n Bojs. 

nynOn is perhaps a suspicious form, 
and the 7yeic0w of Athenaeus may be 
right. But Hesychius is, I think, 
nearer to what Ion wrote than Athe- 
naeus [ cvvavdos was, no doubt, written 
o avros. ‘ avti Tov cuvddav TH paydbn,’ 
says Hesychius (lege waryasdz) |. 

The comedian Anaxandrides offers us 
(Kock ii. 149) what might be an iambic 
trimeter (if one could believe in payad:), 
but what may equally well be a part of 
a trochaic tetrameter : 

—— paydds AaAjow puixpov dua co Kal ueya 
(uayad: Meineke: payaduw MSS. The 
correction is inany casecertain. There 
is the same blunder from the same 
cause, the dative being misunderstood, 
at Xen. Anab. vii. 3, 32: Athen. 151e). 
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Here then are six passages of Greek 
verse which seem to agree in support 
of payadis; and in view of these a 
reasonably prudent person will be in- 
clined to suppose that at Diogenes i., 
Nauck, p. 776, 


avrigvyos 
OdKols Kpexovoas pdyadiw, évOa Tlepoixyp 
viuwp Eevwels addds dpovoel xopois, 


there is something amiss with the text. 
I would suggest that the true reading 
here is payad’ &vOa. The payas is the 
SovaE brodvpios (Aristoph. Ran. 229: 
cf. KaXapos Avpas, Soph. Frag. 33 ; and 
Lucian, Dial. Deor. 7,4; Pollux iv. 62). 
Liddell and Scott’s payds has no more 
justification than their payadis. 

This is all that the remains of Greek 
verse have to tell us about the quan- 
tities of the word payatis. It has, 
however, to be added that the word 
payadifey occurs in a fragment of the 
comic poet Theophilus, Kock ii. 475: 

movnpov vidv kal marépa kat unrépa 
éori(v) paryadlfew ért rpdyov ka@nuévous. 


Here in line 2 dua has, I think, been 
lost before payadifew, and the gap filled 
by éo7i(v). 

The most recent editor of Athenaeus 
seems to care about the gender of 
payadis as little as he cares about its 
quantity. Liddell and Scott give the 
gender correctly as feminine. But 
Kaibel, at Athenaeus 634d 2, has not 
only not troubled to correct the blunder 
Tov payadw, but, though the word is 
everywhere else feminine, at 634e I 
(misled, I suppose, by such expressions 
as o 6€ payadis Kadovpevos avdos) he 
has altered payadis to Co>padyadis. 


H. W. GARRoD. 


EMENDATIONS OF QUINTILIAN AND THE ELDER SENECA. 


THE subjoined emendations were written by 
the late J. J. Wiles for a report to the electors 
of the Charles Oldham Classical Scholarship on 
work done in 1913. ‘The outbreak of the war 
—during which Mr. Wiles held a commission— 
interrupted his study of Seneca’s Suasoriae and 
Controversiae ; on its termination he returned 
from India, where he had been stationed, and 
was for a short time a master at Rugby. Un- 
happily his health gave way, and he died early 
in 1920, his work being thus prematurely cut 


short. The MS. was sent to me in 1920, but 
owing to my own ill-health, and my inability to 
find a friend with sufficient leisure to undertake 
the subject, it is only now that I have been able 
to make a digest of the emendations. I can 
pretend to no special knowledge of the subject, 
but some of the proposals appear to me to be 
quite valuable, and all worthy of being placed 
upon record. 


J. R. WARDALE. 
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QUINTILIANI DECLAMATIONES XIX. MAIORES, 
LEHNERT (TEUBNER TEXT). 


P. 4,1. 8 read: guo diligentia sollicitior ..., 
hoc magis (for quae). 

P. go, 1. 6. The advocate is speaking of a 
young man who refused to support his father 
on the ground that his father had ransomed 
his brother from pirates instead of ransoming 
himself. It is never suggested that he ought 
to have ransomed his brother. Further, the 
imperfect subjunctive and pluperfect indicative, 
introduced by the same sz, is unpleasant. 

Read ‘...zmpleverat! si pasceret patrem, 
redemerat fratrem. If he supported his father, 
he would by so doing show his approval of his 
brother’s ransom; for a similar thought cp. 
p- 183, line 5 ff., ‘guddguid est istud... tu 
praestitistt? 

P. 99, 1. 20 ff. Lmpatientia for inpatientiam 
has already been suggested. This improves 
matters, but is not enough. Why should the 
father be in such a hurry to strike a bargain 
with the pirates before their cruelty decreases ? 
Read anteguam impatientia tam saeva decrescit 
humanitas. ‘Cruel kindness’ is an oxymoron 
that well describes the conduct of the pirates in 
releasing one captive, but retaining the other. 

P. 109, 1. 4. The fact that the young man 
understands that he cannot deny the claims 
of his father’s misery, and the fact that he con- 
ducts his case as if he were not obliged to 
support his father, are two contrasted facts. 
Read ets? sic agit (for e¢ sic agit), ‘He cannot 
deny the claims... and so (¢¢ague) he says 
that he is wade to help us.’ 

P. 127, 1. 25. Verum hacc, etc., the plural 
debuissent and poterant can have no subject 
but Aaec ; but it is absurd to say that if certain 
considerations were equal on both sides, those 
same considerations ought to weigh more on 
one side than on the other. Read deduzsse¢ and 
poterat; the subject of Aoterat being /ilius 
understood, of deducsse¢ the clause guod poterat, 
etc. (Abrecht reads Zoserat). 

P, 128, 1. 16. guamguam id agas, etc., is 
impossible, as the act described in the phrase 
novum induistt rigorem is the same as that 
described in the phrase zd agas ut merita tua 
iniuria vincas. Read tamguam (assuming that 
the corruption has arisen from guamguam in 
the previous line) and write the whole passage : 

Et ego sic ago tamgquam hoc tantum filius 
propter me fecerit? Quamgquam in hoc litigatu 
guodammodo tibi ipsa excidisti et (tamguam id 
agas ut merita tua inturia vincas) novum 
indutstt rigorem, non prohibeo tamen testi- 
monium. 

P, 161, 1. 27. An antivivisectionist is con- 
tending that you cannot learn how to cure one 
man by dissecting another. A/ius languor est, 
alius aeger can only mean ‘ one man is illness, 
another man is ill.’ Read <s¢>alius aeger, 
‘Where the patient differs, the illness differs too.’ 

P. 198, 1. 13. Judices is not vocative plural, 
but a verb, as shown by the singular verbs that 
surround it. Read xolo iudices, nolo corripias, 
etc. 

P. 223, line 17. The best MSS. read Festina, 
dum supersunt quibus legationem renunties. 
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Festina, dum mori ultimum est. Festina dum 
superest quibus legationem renunties. Frumento 
digni sumus, etc. Later MSS. (which Lehnert 
follows) omit the third sentence /festina... 
venunties. Rather omit only superest guibus 
legationem 'renunties, leaving festina dum fru- 
mento digni sumus ; this will account for the 
corruption, and greatly improve the sense. 
‘While we are still worthy to be fed with corn’ 
(z.e. before we became cannibals, as they had 
been forced by his tardiness to become). 

P. 239, 1. 8 ff. Patrocinium is the subject 
of va/eat of line 11. Delete zzs¢a ; some copyist 
supposed that sufervacua went with denuntiatio, 
and that the stop followed there. To make 
sense of the following words he inserted zzs¢a to 
balance zuzusta and transposed zou, and so 
wrote sz non licuit, iniusta, st licutt, tusta. 

P. 261, 1. 27, MSS. read etiam de eorum 
poteris or posteris ; Posteritas (Lehnert) is very 
unsatisfactory. When did the posterity of the 
gods receive the bees in, or except them from, 
their dominion? And how would that be an 
excuse for the proceedings of men? 

Read: Won illas libido progenerat; domt- 
trixqgue omnium animalium Venus, utque 
homines in excusationem sui fabulis tradide- 
runt, etiant deorum potens, has regnis suis 
excepit. 


SENECAE RHETORIS CONTROVERSIAE. 


Book I. 6, § 3. Quamdiu non sumus =‘ be- 
fore our birth,’ for which compare the parallel 
sorlimur genus, non eligimus: nec ante nos 
nostri arbitrit sumus. Quintil. Declam. p. 438, 
1. 24 (Teubner text). 

Book II. 1, $8. The words zzter divitias 
suas exempla, which in the MSS. follow zstam, 
have been transferred to the preceding line to 
follow corruentium, with a stop after exempla. 
But the words corruentium inter d. s. exempla 
occur above (§ 4) at the beginning of the quota- 
tion from Fuscus. It is unlikely that he re- 
peated the phrase word for word here : omit all 
the words corruentium to inter divitias suas 
exempla, as a marginal note, to explain sescenta 
alia praetereo, which has crept partly into one 
line and partly into the next. 

Book II. 6, § 2. The repetition of the name 

3landi is obviously indefensible. Gruppe 

omits it in the second case. This would, how- 
ever, involve ascribing the same epigrammatic 
phrase twice over to Blandus—antée mie deststt, 
ante me coeperas, and st prior desisti, prior 
coeperas. Evidently it is an instance of plagiar- 
ism by Blandus. Either delete the first Alandé, 
and tack on the remarks to those of Fabianus 
which precede, or assume that in one or other 
place Blandi has displaced some other name, 
no longer recoverable. 

Book VI.6. Thema. Cvrudelitatis, Miiller. 
Read cruditatis, cp. 1X. 5 Thema. Declam. 
Min. p. 252, 11 (Teubner). Calp. Flacc. 
p- 32, I. 2. 

Book X. 1, § 13. Cp. Calp. Flacc. Decl. V. 
There the pandar denuntiavit ne accederent ; 
probably it is right to follow those editors of 
Seneca who here read <me> in lupanar acce- 
derent J. J. WILEs. 
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NOTE ON THE BOEOTIAN LEAGUE. 


IT is just possible that Thucydides’ account 
(Book IV., c.93) of the numbers of the Boeotian 
army present at Delion throws a ray of light 
upon one of the terms of the Federal compact. 

We know from the Hed/enica Oxyrhynchia 
(XI. 4) that each of the eleven «ép7 into which 
Boeotia had been subdivided for League pur- 
poses was bound to contribute epi x:Alous pév 
orNras imméas 6¢ éxardv to the Federal army, thus 
giving to the latter a total strength of approxi- 
mately 11,000 hoplites and 1,100 cavalry, with 
whatever light-armed troops were also sent. 
Thucydides tells us that at Delion there were 
present about 7,000 hoplites, 500 peltasts, 1,000 
horse, and above 10,000 light-armed troops. 
The 500 peltasts were in all probability con- 
tributed by some wépos or wépn in place of so 
many hoplites ; the total number of hoplites 
present may therefore be reckoned as equivalent 
to 7,500 approximately. 

Now Delion was obviously an occasion which 
called for a full muster of the Boeotian army, 
since the Athenians had moved against them 
with far-reaching designs and tavénuel, bring- 
ing with them even their séroxoe and tévor 
(Thuc. 4. 90). The Boeotian cavalry certainly 
are present in practically full force (1,000 out of 
1,100); perhaps because cavalry were useful in 
preventing the Athenian yAo! from plundering 
the country. But the hoplites are 3,500 short. 
Where were these 3,500? No doubt they were 
retained as guards throughout the cities, in 
several of which pro-Athenian intrigues were 
well advanced. But on what principle, if any, 
was it decided that just so many (7,500) should 
come to Delion, and just so many (3,500) should 
remain on guard at home? 

The analogy of the Spartan League may help 
us here. From Thucydides (2. 10; 2. 47; 3.15; 
5. 57) we gather that in the terms of the 
Peloponnesian évuuaxia it was provided that on 
league expeditions each of the allies was to 
contribute two-thirds of its forces, except in the 
case where the war was to be waged in the 
territories of some member of the alliance, in 
which emergency this particular ally must turn 
out tavorparcg. If we assume that this provision 
had been borrowed in Boeotia and made a 
condition of their League, we can explain 
Thucydides’ figures. The uépos constituted by 
Tanagra, having been invaded, must turn out 
with all its hoplite forces, z.e. 1,000 strong. 
From the other 10.000 available in the remain- 


ing 10 #épy, two-thirds (z.c. 6,666) must come; ' 


so that the total hoplite force assembled should 
have been about 7,666. Since, according to 
Thucydides, if we reckon the 500 peltasts as 
substitutes for hoplites, there were actually 
present about 7,500, the assumption of some 
such clause among the terms of the Boeotian 
Confederacy does not seem altogether un- 
justifiable. P. A. SEYMOUR. 


EIAP: BLOOD? 
(a) Aeschylus, Agamz. 1480 véos ixap. 


(8) Aeschylus, Frag. 459 (Sidgwick) tiporars. 
(y) Homer, //. T. 87 v./. eiaporaris "Epws. 
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(8) A conjecture is given : eiapuraris (Bergk), 

(y) Dr. Leaf’s note says that eiap was a Sala- 
minian (Cyprus) word for ‘ blood.’ 

(a) W. Headlam conjectures (with the ap- 
proval of Verrall) yap (iyavd@), ‘fresh in appe- 
tite’ ; strongly contesting the view that ‘yap 
can admit of the extended meanings ‘ blood- 
shed’ or ‘ deed of blood’ as they are applied to 
aula, 

If the word eiap was in any way associated 
with the ’Epwis, and the ’Epwis corresponded 
in any way with the Vampire of later mythology 
(f. Ag. 1189, Eum. 264 ff.), is it possible that 
Aeschylus wrote véov «iap ? 

In the previous lines the words Safyova yévyns 
and épws aiparodoxos (together with the fact 
that the Ovesteia is full of allusions to the 
’Epwvis, and to aia in all manner of connota- 
tions) seem to suggest that efap might admit of 
the wider meanings, desiderated for the admit- 
tedly unsatisfactory iywp of the text. 

Such a meaning as ‘fresh blood to suck,’ or 
‘another banquet of blood’ (for the ’Epwis), 
corresponding to, and expanding é€pws aipato 
Aoryds, would seem to suit the tenour of the 
whole passage. ARTHUR SYKES. 


[as ap’ ébwvnoev] tH 8 dmrtepos érdeTo 
pdOos. 

Tus phrase occurs four times in the 
Odyssey—p 57; T 293 $ 386; x 398. 
The traditional interpretations may be 
divided into two classes: (a) Those 
which assign the wd0os to the previous 
speaker ; (b) those which assign the 
p0005 to his hearer—z.e. (a) that the 
speaker’s 000s, having no wings with 
which to fly away, remained in the 
hearer’s mind—non evolabat sed haerebat 
in memoria; (b) that the hearer’s pdGos 
never took the wings of utterance— 
remained unspoken. As a parallel for 
this use of pi0os, v 254 is quoted— 
madwv 8' 6 ye Adfero wvPov—and trans- 
lated, ‘He took back his (unspoken) 
word ’—i.e., did not utter his thought. 
The main objection to interpretation 
(a) is that a strong phrase is used four 
times—and four times only—where it 
has no special point; to (b) that it 
involves an awkward change of thought: 
the pi0os would naturally be that of the 
subject of épwvnsev. Nor does either 
interpretation account for the fact that 
in the first two instances certainly and 
in the second two probably there is a 
second meaning in the speaker’s words 
which does not reach the hearer. 

Is it not possible that the ~i0o0s should 
be assigned to the speaker and that the 
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phrase should be translated quite liter- 
ally, ‘His speech was wingless to her’? 
The interpretation then is that the full 
meaning of the speaker’s words does 
not wing its way to the understanding 
of the hearer, the metaphor being from 
a bird or (more probably, as I think) 
from an arrow (Herodotus uses the 
word of arrows—VII. 92). Thus in 
p 57 Penelope does not know what is 
really in Telemachus’ mind when he 
gives an indirect and offhand answer 
to her question—z.c., that Odysseus is 
already in the house; in 7 29 Eurycleia 
does not know why Telemachus wishes 
to have the £eivos with him when he 
puts away the arms; in ¢ 386 she does 
not know or ask when, where, or how 
Odysseus is to kill the suitors, though 
she may guess that that will be the 
cause of the noise; nor in y¥ 398 does 
she knoW what is the 7s which Odysses 
wishes to tell her. 

According to this view “ido; means 
rather the thought or content of the 
speech than the actual words—e.g., the 
érea might be wrepdevta, while the wi8os 
remained azrepos. In later Greek pido 
tends to gain this meaning, and it is 
found definitely in Homer in Odyssey 
x 289 and probably in v 254, which 
becomes easier. 

In Aeschylus Agamemmnon 276 adAWX 
i) o éntavév Tis artEpos partis; the dates 
is, then, a rumour whose real meaning 
has been misinterpreted by Clytem- 
nestra. M. L. JAcks. 


ARISTOPHANES, FROGS, 1202-4: A 
METRICAL JOKE. 


movets yap olTrws dar’ évappdrrew &ray, 
Kal Kwddpiov Kal AnkUAcov Kal OudAdKLOY, 
€v Tots iauBelooe. 


Is not the substitution of -d«ov for the normal 
(or, universal) iambus at the end of v. 1203, 
simply and solely a metrical jest, suggesting 
that, in the way of resolved feet, Euripides was 
‘capable de tout’? The ground is artfully pre- 
pared for the final shock, so that the cxayya, 
when it comes, is kara (not mapa) mpocdoxiay, 
kal kwddpiov makes exactly one-third of the line, 
kai Anx’iG@ov another third, and then there is 
nothing for it but that the remaining (and 
equally trivial) third shall, with comic in- 
evitability, complete the metrical tragedy. In 
the fatalistic phrase of Richard Bentley’s 
county, 2¢ 7u27 be so. 

It does not seem necessary to abate the 
catastrophe by explaining, with the late Pro- 
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fessor W. R. Hardie (Res Metrica, p. 74), that 
‘the deviation from rule is similar to that which 
is sometimes necessitated by a proper name.’ 
Nor need we seek for parallels elsewhere in the 
comedians, when the rhythm of the sentence 
which encases v. 1203 is designedly tragic. In 
his admirable handbook Hardie rightly discards 
the view, which he had I believe at one time 
held, that in this passage the first syllable of 
OvAdKiov is short. Porson’s ‘@v\axos, ut notum 
est, primam semper producit’ seems to hold 
true of classical Greek. Besides, the symmetry 
of the triplets would be broken in kal @cAdKcov, as 
it is also in kai @dAaxov as given by the Oxford 
editors of Aristophanes. The scholium in the 
Venice Codex seems to favour @vAdKov, and so 
does Suidas. Moreover, @vAd«ov is the manu- 
script reading in the text of the Frogs. ‘In- 
signiter corruptus est locus,’ says Porson. 
Immo, evrpareNav illam Aristophaneam redolet. 
W. RuHys ROBERTS. 


PLAUTUS, CASINA 68-72: SERVILE 
MARRIAGES IN APULIA. 


‘Quaeso hercle, quid istuc est? Seruiles nup- 
tiae? 

Seruin uxorem ducent aut poscent sibi? 

Nouom attulerunt, quod fit nusquam gentium.’ 

At ego aio id fieri in Graecia et Carthagini 

Et hic in nostra terrat in Apulia. 


THE last line is clearly short of a syllable. 
But before attempting to emend it I want to 
know what the logic of the passage demands. 
Does the writer of this prologue mean to say 
that servile marriages took place in Italy 
generally, Apulia being mentioned only as an 
illustration? Or does he mean that they took 
place only in Apulia? Light would also be 
desirable on the question whether the writer is 
reporting fact about Greece, Carthage, and 
Apulia or not. It is, I believe, generally held 
that slaves had no right of marriage either in 
Greece or in Italy. Whether there is evidence 
to the contrary outside Plautus (e.g. in Budden- 
hagen’s Tlepi ydpou, the first part of which was 
reviewed by Professor Rose in C.R. XXXV., 
p. 75) I do not know. Ussing refers to the Law 
of Gortyn II. 27; but is this to the point as re- 
flecting Greek practice generally? In Plautus, 
it is true, we have one passage, which if taken 
at its face value, implies a zs connudit for slaves 
(Mil. 1007-9); Lorenz does not take it at its 
face value, adding that it is not till the time of 
the Empire that the terms z.ror and coniunx are 
used of female slaves. Another Plautine pas- 
sage, Stich. 448, contains no explicit allusion to 
marriage, unless amare=uxorem ducere. 

In any case we must be careful not to make 
the writer say more than he actually does say— 
viz., that Apulia is a place where servile 
marriages take place. If so, I propose to insert 
the word zenife, which is often equivalent to 
‘videlicet,’ ‘namely,’ ‘I mean,’ e.g. Merc. 776 
Scio tam quid velis : nempe me hinc abire vis. 
The line in the Caszva will then run— 


Et hic in nostra terra, mempe in Apulia. 
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The use of uv - ~ (in Api-) to represent an ana- 
paest presents no difficulty in Plautus. It is 
curious that a few lines further on we have the 
word Apulus (— v v), which reminds one of the 
passage in Horace which has been emended by 
reading with the best MSS. Pudiiae for Apuliae 
(Od. 111. 4. 10)—a reading which, well supported 
as it is, is aesthetically unattractive to me, even 
if we read Nutricis for Altric’s ; the jingle of 
Afpulo and Pulliae is displeasing. 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 


OBSUTUM MAENAE CAPUT. 


Ovid, Fasti 2. 571-582, describes the spells 
which are worked on the day of Feralia by an 
old hag to counteract the spirits of the dead, 
‘one of a thousand savage spells,’ as is the view 
of Fowler, Roman Fest. 310. Amongst other 
things she takes the fish, »zaeva, covers its head 
with pitch, sews its mouth up with a needle of 
brass and roasts it on the fire, pouring wine 
over it: the rest of the wine she herself or her 
companions drink off.? 

The cathartic character of the black pitch, 
the ritual and sepulchral character of the bronze 
are well known, but to the sewing up of the 
mouth we have an excellent parallel in the 
customs of the Givari in South America: they 
prepare the heads of fallen enemies, drying 
them and reducing them in size; then, after a 
very impressive ceremony, they sew up the 
mouth, ‘that they may not return the insults 
offered upon them by the victors’; then they use 
them as trophies or even (in spite of the closed 
mouths) as oracles, see Colini, Osservazion? 
etnogr. sut Gtvart (Atti d. acc. det Lincei X1. 
1883, 26). The Romans of imperial times really 
did know this barbarous method of punishing 
dead enemies to render their wrath harmless, 
cp. Sen. ef. 47, 4 (servi) guorum os non con- 
suebatur, t.e. ‘slaves who are allowed to speak 
freely with their husbands.’ This is, so far as I 
know, the only testimony for such a usage 
among Romans; and if the colloquial phrase 
does not refer to customs of barbarian peoples, 
known to the Romans of the time of Nero (cp. 
the means of punishment of the Germans after 
the victory of Arminius, Flor. IV. 12=II. 30: 
altis oculos, aliis manus amputabant, uni os 
obsutum, rescisa prius lingua, quam in manu 
tenens barbarus ‘tandem, ait, vipera sibilare 
desisti’), it certainly may refer to the ritual of 
the Feralia, mentioned by Ovid. Neither 
Gell. VII. (VI.) 4, where the Carthaginians sew 
up the eyebrows of Regulus (sursum ac deorsum 
diductas insuebant), nor Verg. georg. IV. 301 
(where modern editors read odstruztur, not 
obsuitur), is relevant in this connexion. 

In Ovid the sacrifice of the mena is a holo- 
caust, and the deity, to whom the whole ritual 
applies, is the late abstraction Dea Tacitta or 
Muta, z.e. the Svyy (Pap. Par. mag. 557 and 
Stob. £c/. p. 393, 15, where Phobos, Szge, 
Hypnos and Mneme are the daughters of 

' The whole practice aims at this effect, 
v. §81: hostiles linguas intmicaque vinximus 
ora. 
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Selene) of Hellenistic times, cp. the hero 
Hesychos. As to the silence of the ghosts, see 
Headlam, Class. Rev. 1902, 55; and as to the 
tying up of the mouth to prevent the ghost from 
escaping, see J. G. Frazer, Zhe Golden Bough’, 
Taboo 31 and 33, Spirits of the Corn 11. 267. 
We know a similar practice from Old Norse 
mythology: the mouth of Loki was pierced by 
the dwarfs. Perhaps this explanation may hold 
good for the tying up of the jaws of the corpses 
with the Greeks (Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. 3. 
3332) and for the coin of Charon placed on the 
tongue of the dead. 
S. EITREM. 


CATO DE AGRICULTURA I. 

Est interdum praestare mercaturis rem quae- 
rere, nisi tam periculosum sit, et item fenerari 
si tam honestum sit. 

So Keil. As it stands, the first clause 
can only be construed, ‘It is possible 
that seeking a living by trade may 
sometimes be preferable, if it were not 
so risky, etc.,’ a hispid awkwardness 
which one hesitates to attribute even 
to this author. In the sections which 
follow, the thoughts worked out are— 
(i) the profession of usurer is to be 
ruled out in any case, because our 
ancestors regarded usurers as twice as 
wicked as thieves; (ii) we are left with 
commerce and husbandry from which 
to choose our ideal: both are praise- 
worthy, but the former is to some 
extent discounted by the element of 
hazard from which it is inseparable, 
though both evoke energy and demand 
respect. The clumsiness of style in the 
first clause is due to the two juxtaposed 
infinitives, and those who are content 
to heap on to the shoulders of our 
author those solecisms at which they 
themselves can feel no pang, will adopt 
the sound principles of conservative 
criticism, and do nothing here. Smooth 
sense is given, however, by the altera- 
tion of praestare to praestans : merchants 
can claim a glamour for their calling, 
and usurers even (were theirs not illegal) 
might do the same; but (§ 4: at ex 
agricolis et virt fortissimt et milites strenu- 
issimt gignuntur, maximeque pius quaestus 
stabilisstmusque consequitur minimeque in- 
vidtosus, minimeque male cogitantes sunt 
qui in €0 studio occupatt sunt.) husbandry 
is a calling both honourable and safe. 

J. C. Howe. 
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THE SECOND VIRGILIAN 
PRIAPEAN, Il. 6-9: 


I propose the following reading : 


‘mihi corolla picta vere ponitur, 
mihi rubens arista sole fervido, 
mihi virente dulcis uva pampino, 
mihi coacta duro oliva frigore.’ 


The first three lines are sound. For the fourth, 
Vollmer adopted the text of Muretus : 


‘mihique glauca duro oliva frigore.’ 


But gve is a sheer conjecture, and the real cure 
is rather to be found in the manuscripts them- 
selves. At the end of the line in # is found 
coacta, while H and A give cocta, and B has 
cocta frigo. Thus some scribe seems to have 
replaced coacta ‘ wrinkled,’ describing the ripe 
olive berry, by g/auca, a stock epithet of the 
olive leaf, the true reading being added in the 
margin. Being a dull fellow he desired a 
specification of colour corresponding to Zzc/a, 
rubens, and virente above, and he failed to see 
that coacta connoted blackness. 

Virgil was amusing himself by parodying 
himself and by characterising the four seasons 
in a symmetry of four lines. This trick of 
versification, an extension of his frequent 
anaphora, is the same that he is said to have 
used in the famous quatrain : 


* Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves, 
sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves, 
sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes, 
sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves.’ 


We see it again in lines like 58-59 of the Fourth 
Eclogue : 


‘Pan etiam Arcadia mecum si iudice certet, 
Pan etiam Arcadia dicat se iudice victum.’ 


In his youth he sowed with the whole sack. At 
a later time he confined himself mainly to vague 
paraphrases and fleeting verbal reminiscences 
of familiar verses. Yet the allusiveness of his 
mature style had its antecedent in mere parody, 
as in Catalepton X., and in the extended 
anaphoras above. 
NORMAN W. DEWITT. 
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POLAR BEARS AT ROME. 
Calpurnius Siculus, Ecl. VII. 65-6: 


aequoreos ego cum certantibus ursis 
spectavi vitulos. 
Has it ever been suggested that these 
were probably polar bears (Ursus 
maritimus) ? 

Bears, always plentiful in the spec- 
tacles, are not referred to elsewhere in 
connexion with seals or water, though 
water exhibits usually got special 
mention—e.g., the crocodiles and hip- 
popotami of Scaurus and Augustus. 
Nor do I know any bear that would 
enter water to hunt the seal except the 
polar bear, of which it is the usual prey. 

The negotiator ursorum, or fur-trader, 
who got such a treasure to Rome would 
be asked how to show it to the best 
advantage. What better suggestion 
could he give than to provide a tank, 
stock it with seals, which were cheap 
and plentiful, and turn the bears 
amongst them—assuring to the spec- 
tators a fine exhibition of natation with 
the certainty of a good noisy fight at the 
finish? That Calpurnius does not draw 
special attention to the rarity of the 
bears in no way vitiates the argument ; 
the whole show was a marvel to him 
and all the wonders equally wonderful. 

We have no evidence of the exhibi- 
tion of animals from the distant North 
in the time of Nero, but they become 
increasingly common from Gordian I. 
onwards; therefore these lines from 
Eclogue VII. may help to fix Calpurnius’ 
date. 

GEORGE JENNISON. 
Zoological Gardens, 
Manchester. 


REVIEWS 


DAS HOMERPROBLEM 


Das Homerproblem in der Gegenwart. 
Prinzipien und Methoden der Homer- 
erklarung. Von ENGELBERT DRERUP, 
Professor an der Universitat Wurz- 
burg. Pp. xvi+510. (Being Vol. I. 
of Homerische Poetik in three vols.). 
Druck und Versand: C. J. Becker, 
Universitats-Druckerei in Wurzburg. 

Dieses Buchu,’ I regret to say, ‘ist 

ein Kriegsbuch, and the Krieg in 





IN DER GEGENWART. 


question is not an ordinary war, but a 
Jehad against ‘rationalists ’ and ‘ Analy- 
tiker,’ who either blasphemously deny 
the unity of the Homeric Poems, or, 
with more subtle impiety, try to trace 
their sources and divine any parts of the 
process by which the Poems have been 
formed. I regret this, because the 
spirit of a Jehad, though enlivening to 
the casual reader, does not make 
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for understanding. Again and again 
throughout the book one finds a de- 
nunciation where an explanation would 
be more profitable. For example, at 
every few pages one meets the words 
‘petitio principil.’ Whenever a critic 
tests his hypothesis, and argues that it 
holds good as an explanation of the 
phenomena, Dr. Drerup utters a cry of 
‘petitio principii.’ Yet in most cases 
this is the only possible method of 
argument in dealing with a question 
where there is so little direct historical 
evidence, and there is nothing whatever 
improper about it. Again, while Dr. 
Drerup is extremely emphatic about 
unity, he makes no study whatever of 
the problem presented by a unity which 
is built up from various sources, or a 
unity which persists through various 
successive versions, or the unity of a 
poem which is recited in slightly dif- 
fering form by different rhapsodes, or of 
the same entertainment given by dif- 
ferent actors. This isthe real problem, 
but it involves very tolerant and delicate 
study, and that is not Dr. Drerup’s 
method. 

He passionately maintains, and quite 
rightly, that Homer can only be under- 
stood ‘poetisch.’ He points out well 
the frequency of contradictions in 
works which are certainly by a single 
author, for example, in the Aeneid ; and 
he follows up the excellent observations 
of Tycho von Wilamowitz on the use of 
‘momentary motives’ by Sophocles— 
1.¢., motives extemporised for some occa- 
sion irrespective of the main thread of 
adrama. Yet,after all, there are some 
contradictions, not always the largest 
ones, which do spring from diversity of 
authorship: the treatment of the Bur- 
gundians in the Nibelungenlied is a 
typical instance, and Dr. Drerup makes 
no attempt to analyse the difference. 

He shows excellently the absurdity of 
many accepted phrases—e.g., the com- 
plete ‘ objectivity’ currently attributed 
to Homer, or the statement made by so 
good a critic as Andrew Lang that a 
primitive poet never archaises. Dr. 
Drerup makes excellent use of the well- 
known difference between the similes 
and the narrative: in the similes we 
hear of fish-eating and trumpets and 
crowns, but in the narrative such things 
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are avoided as unsuitable for the Age of 
Heroes. Yet I fear Dr. Drerup has 
some a priori notion of ‘ das Poetisch’ 
which severely limits his imagination. 
The Catalogue of Ships, for instance, 
is considered by both Allen and Leaf to 
represent largely an alien work, either 
older or younger than the rest, incor- 
porated in the Homeric Poems. This 
to Dr. Drerup is utterly ‘ unthinkable,’ 
because a true poet does not incorporate 
in his poem the work of anybody else. 
It is extraordinary that anyone should 
argue like this in view, for instance, of 
notorious facts about the sources ot 
Shakespeare; and one would not expect 
such a learned man as Dr. Drerup to 
ignore the great difference between the 
ancients and the moderns in the treat- 
ment of their sources. We are always 
making a demand for something which 
we call originality; but in the days 
before the existence of a large reading 
public a learned man who was fortunate 
enough to possess the book of a previous 
learned man was apt to copy it out with 
his own additions and corrections. I 
have given many instances in the Rise 
of the Greek Epic. In much the same 
way a poet handling a received legend 
had to be exceedingly careful in his 
modifications of it, because the legend 
was the common property of himself 
and his audience, and one of the 
partners could not transform it without 
the consent of the other. These points 
and others like them have been ex- 
pounded by Mr. J. A. K. Thomson with 
a power of exact language and a range 
of historical imagination from which I 
can only wish that Dr. Drerup had 
profited more. 

Dr. Drerup’s repugnance to the spirit 
of over-confident and mechanical con- 
jecture, which has, no doubt, at times 
been visible in works on the Homeric 
Question, makes him deny the existence 
of problems that are obviously there. 
In the Homeric treatment of the Gods, 
for instance, there is clearly a problem. 
There may be a sceptical Ionic spirit ; 
there may be traces of something primi- 
tive, not assimilated to the culture of a 
more advanced age; there may be that 
irreverence which in a_polytheistic 
system each pious community is apt to 
have for the gods of its neighbours; 
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but Dr. Drerup sweeps away all ex- 
planations by the statement that the 
poet happened, on purely technical 
grounds, to like using his gods for comic 
relief. This habit of going straight to 
the peculiar character of the unknown 
poet as to a first cause reaches lengths 
in Dr. Drerup which are really sur- 
prising. For example, the similes, 
which to most readers bear unmistak- 
ably the marks of a tradition, are to Dr. 
Drerup a proof of Homer’s originality ; 
he happened to be a man with a pecu- 
liarly strong taste for similes! And it 
will scarcely be believed that the mixture 
of dialects and the mixture of different 
cultures (Kulturmischung) are equally 
ascribed to the poet’s personal tastes. 
Dr. Drerup’s attitude in his last chapter 
reminds me of a lecture I once heard on 
a picture in an Italian monastery. The 
sky, instead of being blue, was a rather 
thin, dull red,and the lecturer explained 
with enthusiasm that this was due to 
the ‘ ascetic nature’ of the painter, who 
would not allow himself the sensuous 
indulgence of a blue sky. But a painter 
who was present pointed out to me that 
the thin, dull red was the usual ground 
which was used for ultramarine. The 
sky was red because, for some reason, 
the last coat had not been put on. 
Ultramarine was an expensive paint,and 
perhaps the monks could not afford it. 
Dr. Drerup’s own view is that the in- 
comparable poet lived in the eighth 
century, and himself wrote down the 
text as we have it. True, the earliest 
papyri all vary greatly from the received 
text: that is because all the papyri we 
know are bad ones; those we do not 
know were quite different and would, if 
known, exactly corroborate the text as 
now printed! The most salient proof 
which Dr. Drerup gives of the exact 
preservation of the text is an odd one: 
that the poem was composed for recita- 
tion by rhapsodes in stretches of a 
manageable length, and the existing text 
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under Dr. Drerup’s fingers comes ex- 
actly apart into eighteen rhapsodies. 
This argument leaves me wondering. If 
it were true, it would prove nothing, 
because obviously a poem that has been 
long in the hands of rhapsodes might 
easily fall apart into eighteen rhapsodies 
by the action of the rhapsodes them- 
selves; but, as a matter of fact, it is 
strikingly the reverse of the truth. Half 
the trouble of the Homeric Question is 
due to the fact that the Poems do not 
fall apart into so many rhapsodies; if 
they did, how much happier Lachmann 
would have been ! 

Now, after all this unfavourable criti- 
cism, it will perhaps seem surprising if 
I add that I personally have found this 
volume one of the most interesting and 
valuable books on the Homeric Question 
that I have read for many years. Its 
merit does not lie in sound judgment or 
delicate imagination, but it lies in the 
immense range of literature and the 
wealth of parallels over which Dr. 
Drerup is master. Again and again he 
corrects convincingly and finally the 
errors of various scholars, who have 
applied to Homer the analogy of some 
particular form of literature which has 
struck them. His corrections of Chad- 
wick, for instance, are conclusive. In 
spite of the very high value of Professor 
Chadwick’s work, the parallels between 
his Northern Epics and Homer are not 
exact, and Dr. Drerup easily shows that 
there is no reason they should be. This 
is a real advance in the study of the 
whole problem; Dr. Drerup’s Jehad is, 
to my mind, a failure. We all believe 
in the unity of Homer: it is only when 
we try to explain what that unity is, 
and how it has come about, that the 
Homeric Question begins. But, in spite 
of what seems to me an unfortunate 
standpoint, Dr. Drerup’s wide studies 
have borne fruit, and he leaves the un- 
solved Question not where he found it. 

GILBERT MuRRAY. 





EARLY GREEK 


Early Greek Philosophy. By J. BURNET. 
Third Edition. A. 
Ltd., 1920. 

TuHaT this work, besides having been 

translated into French and German, 


and C. Black, 


PHILOSOPHY. 

should have reached a third edition in 
English, is a matter for congratulation 
not only to the author but to all lovers 
of good scholarship. To students of the 
history of philosophy and the sciences it 








is an indispensable aid, and the altera- 
tions and additions made in its new 
form will, it is to be hoped, receive 
from them due welcome and attention. 
_ It is now twenty-eight years since its 
first appearance, and what were then 
regarded as its paradoxes have in the 
main, and largely owing to its con- 
vincing presentation of them, become 
almost commonplaces among scholars. 
Yet the work has lost none of its 
interest or freshness. The new edition 
has been carefully worked over and 
brought up to date, in a manner which 
nowhere leaves the impression of dis- 
continuity between the old and the 
new. Indeed, the main theses of the 
book stand out from the details even 
more clearly than before, and the vital 
arguments have gained in force of 
appeal. Outside the circle of those 
whose professional business it is to 
study the history of Greek thought 
there still linger survivals of the older 
‘a priori,’ ‘mystical,’ (is it harsh to 
add?) ‘Hegelian’ misreading of the 
evidence. To those who approach that 
subject as theologians, Orientalists, or 
anthropologists, this work may be com- 
mended as an authority to be trusted 
so full and accurate is its erudition, so 
careful and balanced its judgment. 

In his short ‘ Preface to the Third 
Edition,’ Professor Burnet, besides 
calling the reader’s attention to the 
governing principle of his treatment 
of the early philosophers of Greece, 
excites our interest by the announce- 
ment of his intention once more to 





canvass ‘the other paradox’ with 
which his name is connected—viz. 
that ‘the Platonist view’ (i.e. that 


which finds reality not in matter, but in 
form) ‘goes back to the Pythagoreans, 
and was already familiar to Sokrates.’ 
The results of ‘the fresh interpretation 
in detail of the Platonic dialogues,’ on 
which he is now engaged, will be 
eagerly awaited. In this volume 
naturally nothing is said of it, though 
the way for its advance is skilfully 
prepared, or at least cleared of obstruc- 
tions. 

It may be permitted here to suggest 
a line of investigation which has not 
been quite sufficiently followed up. It 
is doubtful if even yet there is quite 
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clearly realised what may be called 
the formal side of ‘the schools of 
philosophy’ of which our authorities so 
frequently speak. The gap between 
the ‘caste or guild’ and the ‘legally 
recognised corporation’ requires filling 
up. Between the two may be descried 
a type of institution of which the legal 
recognition is a rather late accident. 
We are apt to post-date the existence 
of what are at least in germ universities 
or colleges, with fairly definite curricula, 
elementary and advanced, academic 
exercises, possibly even examinations 
and diplomas. Continuity seems to 
depend more upon the persistence of 
such features than upon either legal 
identity or adherence to traditional 
doctrines (though loyalty to the 
founder does of course play a large 
part in it). The question of the form 
of the instruction given in a school is 
almost as important as its substance; 
at any rate within the framework of the 
form there is large room for develop- 
ment or variation of the substance. 
Hence we should be careful in speaking 
of the continuity or identity of the 
doctrine propagated from generation 
to generation within the same ‘ school,’ 
and at least it would be wise to dis- 
tinguish between the conventional 
pabulum imparted in the ordinary 
courses, and the more progressive, 
perhaps even revolutionary, develop- 
ments put forward in the more 
advanced, or canvassed among the 
provectiones. It is possible that at a 
time when in the Academy the very 
foundations of ‘the Theory of Ideas’ 
were being reconsidered by its leaders 
an older version was still being dog- 
matically taught to beginners. This 
formal side of the academic life (one 
might almost venture so to translate 
0 Oewpntixos Bios) is somewhat dis- 
sembled in our literary authorities, and 
we too often forget it. It would be well 
to attempt some determination of its 
history and development before con- 


cluding the more difficult task of 
tracing descent and affiliation of 
doctrine. 


It would be quite impossible within 
the limits of a review to note the very 
numerous changes made in this edition, 
and it is difficult even to make a selec- 
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tion among them. At the very outset 
we find in place of the two old para- 
graphs on ‘the primitive view of the 
world’ a most suggestive discussion on 
‘the traditional view of the world.’ 
The change is significant. Professor 
Burnet boldly identifies the historical 
Greeks to whom we owe Greek art and 
Greek science with the ‘ Minoans,’ 
whom he believes to have been Greek- 
speaking and to have been the authors 
of the Greek civilisation of later days. 
Thus behind ‘ Homer’ and ‘ Early Greek 
philosophy,’ lies not a vaguely primitive 
savagedom, but the tradition of a highly 
advanced civilisation. In this, and in 
the rejection of any large borrowings 
by Greece from Egypt and Babylon, 
Professor Burnet is surely on the right 
track. With his usual excellent judg- 
ment he recognises the elements con- 
tributed to the main stream by 
Northern invaders and Eastern neigh- 
bours, but he does not believe that 
from either source much came in the 
form of express ideas. 

Recent additions to our knowledge of 
the history of early mathematics and 
astronomy are taken account of, and 
‘unnecessary concessions’ as to Baby- 
lonian astronomy rightly withdrawn. 
Due stress is laid upon the great 
difference in character between the 
knowledge fairly ascribable to the 
Egyptians or the Babylonians and Greek 
science. What is here said cannot too 
strongly be commended to the notice of 
Orientalists. 
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The chapter on ‘Science and Religion’ 
contains much interesting new matter, 
and the changes introduced deserve 
careful study. Here the back-ground 
is lighted up by what we have learned 
from archaeological investigations. The 
firm rejection of any Indian influence at 
this early date is to be welcomed. The 
account of Pythagoras has been revised 
and filled out. There is no essential 
alteration of view, but especially the 
paragraph on ‘the heavenly bodies’ is 
considerably changed—and, as _ usual, 
improved. 

Throughout the new edition there is 
evidence of the most painstaking recon- 
sideration of the authorities, and the 
style, which was already a model, is 
touched up in innumerable small points. 
Finality in presentation of such a sub- 
ject is impossible, but in its present 
form the work is a pattern of what such 
a work should be. With Diels’ 
Fragmente as his text and Burnet’s 
translations and commentaries as his 
guides, the student is amply provided 
with all the materials and instruments 
for attaining a just view of the 
beginnings of philosophy and science 
in the epoch-making thought of Greece 
—a thought which more than any other 
force has shaped, and still shapes, the 
world in which we now think and live. 
This work displaces masses of ill- 
informed premature, crude, and fan- 
tastic speculation, and substitutes for 
them sober and serious history. 

j. A. &. 





THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE 


The Works of Aristotle translated into 
English. Vol. X.: Politica, by BEN- 
JAMIN JOWETT; Oeconomica, by E.S. 
FORSTER; Athentensium Respublica, 
by Sir FREDERICK G. KENYON. 
Clarendon Press, 1921. 15s. net. 

THIS volume supplies students of poli- 

tical science and of economic history 

with the whole of Aristotle’s extant 
work on these subjects in a worthy 

English dress. The translations of 

Oeconomica and The Constitution of 

Athens have already been noticed in 

this Review. With these is now in- 

cluded the Politics in Jowett’s version, 
revised by the editor of the series in 
the light of later work. 





TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH. 


‘Piety towards Dr. Jowett’ (writes 
Mr. Ross in the Preface), ‘ whose muni- 
ficence made possible the production of 
this translation of Aristotle, suggested 
that no new rendering of the Polttics 
should be attempted.’ The decision 
was undoubtedly right. The pure and 
simple English of which Jowett was a 
master is an admirable vehicle for 
Aristotle’s thought ; and while ignoring 
the inelegancies, it preserves the merits 
of his style—its precision, its not in- 
frequent terseness, and its rare moments 
of elevation. But considerable correc- 
tion was called for, and to this great 
care has clearly been devoted. 

The improvement effected appears 
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even in renderings of single words: 
xpnuatiotixy is now given as ‘the art 
of getting wealth’ instead of ‘art of 
money-making’; Adyos as ‘rational prin- 
ciple’ instead of ‘reason’; dppovia, 
‘musical mode,’ instead of ‘ harmony.’ 
Many sentences have been retouched 
or rewritten to bring the version closer 
to the Greek; but the grace and ease 
of Jowett’s style have been skilfully 
preserved. 

In some places it may be thought 
that alteration should have gone 
further. In particular, Jowett some- 
times fails in carrying a train of argu- 
ment through several sentences. Take 
1253a 19 ff., where Aristotle proves the 
state ‘prior’ to the individual by 
arguing (1) that the whole is ‘prior’ 
to the part, because the part—e.g. a hand 
—cannot function, and therefore cannot 
properly exist, without the whole—e.g. 
the body; and (2) that the individual is 
a part of the state in this sense, because, 
if human, he is not self-sufficing. The 
translation (and, it may be added, the 
punctuation) slightly blurs the argu- 
ment throughout, and disjoins its two 
halves by ignoring ody at 1. 25; it there 
runs, ‘The proof that the state is a 
creation of nature and is prior to the 
individual is that the individual . . . is 
not self-sufficing.’ One might prefer, 
‘This proves that the state is not only 
a creation of nature [proved earlier in 
the chapter], but is prior to the in- 
dividual; because,’ etc. Exception may 
be taken in detail to the rendering of 
1. 22, duapOapeica yap éotar Tovavrn, 
‘for when destroyed the hand will be 
no better than that’ [viz. a stone 
hand]. There is no question of the 
hand’s being destroyed; when the 
body is destroyed, avatpovpévov, the 
hand is spoiled, duap@apeioa, incapa- 
citated, and therefore no longer a 
hand in the proper sense. The context 
surely requires totavTn to mean ‘in these 
circumstances,’ 7.¢. separated from the 
body; and even if it referred to 
MOwnyv, it would not mean ‘no better 
than a stone hand,’ but actually ‘of 
stone ’—ro.odtos being a mere alias for 
a preceding adjective. 

Similarly below, line 37, % 5é dicaco- 
cvvn TodTiKOY, ‘but justice is the bond 
of the state,’ should rather be ‘but 
justice is an element of the state,’ in 
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fact a product of it. The writer is 
proving that the state is the greatest 
of boons; he argues that the state 
regulates society by Sinn: Sdixn deter- 
mines 70 dixavov Cand so gives a con- 
tent to dscacocvyn>: with Sdrcacocivn 
man is the best, as without it he is the 
worst, of animals. 

Mr. Ross bases his recension on the 
text of Immisch (Teubner, 1909), but 
sometimes leaves it to return to the 
MSS., and occasionally to introduce 
better emendations. A few of these 
appear to be new: 1268b 1 dvo oixias, 
1274a 38 Tod pev avvoTTov Tod 8’ ov 
avvoTTOV, 1314a 40 KaX@s—mpa@Tov pev 
doxetvy. All are acceptable. But here 
again some will think Mr. Ross too 
conservative—e.g. 1328b 23 Aristotle 
certainly ought to have written dccaiwr, 
not dvayxaiwv, though whether this 
proves that he did so must be a matter 
of opinion. Or 1331a 29 émipdverav 
Te EXEL TpOs THY THS apeThs Oéow ixavas, 
Kal Tpos Ta yeLTVL@VTA pépN THS TOAEWS 
épupvotépws : apeTtns Séow seems most 
unlikely Greek, though neither Lam- 
binus’ @écews adpernv nor Jackson’s 
iepatetas Oéow can be called certain. 
The rendering, ‘The site should be a 
spot seen far and wide, which gives 
due elevation to virtue and towers over 
the neighbourhood,’ is at all events a 
specimen of Jowett’s adroit conciseness. 

A few more passages may be taken 
at random. The reviser deals ably with 
the crux 1255a 12-21, at 17 suggesting 
dua yap TO... edvoray (or év evdvoia) 
doxetv, ‘for it is due to one party’s 
identifying justice with goodwill.’ For 
émel x.T.r. he gives, ‘If these views 
are thus set out separately, the other 
views have no force or plausibility 
against the view that the superior in 
virtue ought to rule, or be master’: with 
a footnote on a&repot Aoyor—‘ t.¢. those 
stated in ll. 5-12, that the stronger 
always has, and that he never has, 
a right to enslave the weaker. Aristotle 
finds that these views cannot maintain 
themselves against his intermediate 
view, that the superior in virtue should 
rule. This gives excellent sense, though 
at the cost of making duactavtwv ye 
xyopis refer to other Adyor than those 
which are said éradAadtrew in 1. 13. 

At 1260a 18 the reviser has ‘for his 
function, taken absolutely, demands a 
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master artificer, and rational principle 
is such an artificer.’ The article with 
apxiTéxtovos is against this; is it not 
a general statement—‘ Any work, taken 
absolutely, belongs to, depends on, the 
master craftsman (not the subordinate 
executants)’? It is hard to reject 
Thurot’s dsavontixyjy for 7Ocxjv, and his 
transposition of ll. 14-17 to l. 20. 

Of 1300a 10-65 Mr. Ross gives a 
satisfactory and partly original treat- 
ment which is too long to reproduce. 

At 1328b 7-10 he has, ‘thirdly there 
must be arms, for the members of a 
community have need of them, and in 
their own hands, too [xal év avdrois, 
which Jowett! ignored], in order to 
maintain authority both against dis- 
obedient subjects and against external 
assailants.’ This is Newman’s inter- 
pretation of xai év avrois, but it is 
difficult to think it right; nor do 
citizens ‘maintain authority’ against 
‘external assailants.’ Rather take cai 
év avtois (explained by the addition of 
mpos Te Thy apxnvy Tov aTeOovyTwY 


_' Perhaps Jowett thought the clause suffi- 
ciently represented by the word ‘ subjects.’ 
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xapw), as opposed to xal mpos Tous 
éEwbev abdixeiv émtyerpodvtas, ‘as well 
within the state, and to maintain 
authority in case of insubordination, 
as to resist assaults from without.’ 
No doubt wal mpos tods €v avtois 
ameiCobvtas Kai pos «.T.X. would be 
sufficient, and more symmetrical; but 
the expansion and the asymmetry are 
characteristic of the author. 

At 1334b 13 f. the reviser, agreeing 
with Newman, has ‘birth implies an 
antecedent beginning, and there are 
beginnings whose end is relative to a 
further end.’ But can amo tives apyijs 
stand for do twav apyov? Rather 
‘the end from any given beginning is 
relative to another end’ (a statement 
as to ends in general, though not of 
course intended to preclude the exist- 
ence of an ultimate end). Thurot’s 
apxns apy > is tempting. 

But the more one reads Aristotle, 
the more one inclines to think certainty 
unattainable as to many such minutiz 
of criticism. In any case Mr. Ross 
has rendered a service to letters by 
enabling Jowett’s Politics to retain its 
place as a classic. H. RACKHAM. 





TWO EDITIONS 


Menandri reliquiae nuper vepertae. Iterum 
edidit SIEGFRIED SUDHAuS. One vol. 
Pp. 103. Bonn: A. Marcus und E. 
Weber, 1914. M. 2.40. 

Menandri fabularum reliquiae in exem- 
plarium vetustorum foliis laceris ser- 
vatae. Cum praefatione, notis criti- 
cis, commentariis exegeticis. Ter- 
tium edidit J. VaN LEEUWEN, J.F. 
One vol. Pp. xxviili+258. Lugduni 
Batavorum: A. W. Sijthoff, r1g1g. 
4.90 f. 

SUDHAUS’ new volume is much more 

than a second edition. Its readings 

are based on a meticulous collation 
made both by Sudhaus himself and by 
his pupil, Christian Jensen. It con- 
tains a great deal of new matter, in- 
cluding the fragments of six additional 
plays. For detailed argument it is 
necessary to consult the Menander- 

Studien, also published in 1914; but 

the apparatus here given is not in- 

adequate. Perhaps the most notable 

discovery is the identification of Z! 2 





OF MENANDER. 


as belonging to the Epitrepontes: the 
name [Ilaudiny is clearly found in 1. 4 
of the recto. Sudhaus can hardly be 
right, however, in placing them, as he 
does, in front of the Petersburg frag- 
ment : lines 25-26 cadas te ruOdpevos | 
dtras exer TA THS Ovyatpos, BovrAevcomas 
would then clash with the very exact 
information which Smikrines possesses 
in Z1*, Z* should therefore come in 
at a later point—probably just after 468. 

Some of Sudhaus’ restorations will 
hardly win general acceptance. I do 
not know what meaning he attached 
to émddXeTo in Epitr. 500-501 mpos tais 
Ovpars yap évdov aptiws todd |ypovov 
dtaxiTT@v évoledex@s émddXero]. In 
Perik. 423 Polemon is anxious to make 
peace with his sweetheart, and, accord- 
ing to Sudhaus, he says: dyere [viv tHv 
petpaxa|. ‘De gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum ;’ but Polemon had been fond 
enough of the name of Glycera at 256-7, 
and I have no doubt Van Leeuwen is 
right in reading viv [Aveépay taxv. In 
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regard to Perik. 310: fv éeEareiWair’ 
ovxer’ ovd'—aicyvvoyat, could it be 
argued that the indispensable dy is in 
the part suppressed? Sudhaus and Leo 
do not seem to have noted its absence. 
In Perth. 92 éxdoce [Ajo jer ral Sov] it 
seems to have escaped the notice of 
Sudhaus, as it has escaped Van Leeu- 
wen, that Anjoe is Middle. 

But it would be ungenerous to look 
too curiously for things of this sort in 
a work that never received the author’s 
final revision. (See the brief preface 
dated from Woyen, 12th August, 1914.) 
Many of Sudhaus’ restorations are con- 
vincing ; many more are ingenious and 
suggestive. The book marks a striking 
advance, and will long be indispensable 
to the student of Menander. 

Van Leeuwen’s edition is roughly in 
the same format as his familiar Aristo- 
phanes. The two introductory chapters 
—‘De Menandri vita et arte’ and 
‘De exemplaribus manuscriptis ’"—are 
especially valuable as being a sort of 
summation of the last fourteen years of 
critical study. The course of Menander 
criticism has had many turns and 
twists; many theories have been put 
forward, refuted, retracted, or super- 
seded by fresh knowledge, and one may 
be grateful for a short cut made by a 
scholar of Van Leeuwen’s competence. 
The prefaces to the individual plays 
give all (and sometimes more than all) 
that can be gathered from the frag- 
ments. The commentary is a trifle 
disappointing. No one who is likely to 
be using this text requires to be in- 
formed that iwép may be used for zrepi, 
or that adverbial zpos=insuper, or that 
és xopaxas = in patibulum: I need not 
extend the list. On the other hand, 
one does want a grammatical note on 
ee oud’ Samia 54-55, possibly on 
Tots oiKéTaLS TpaTTopevor (his reading in 
Samia 86), and certainly on mattouas 
Fab. Inc. 26. From Van Leeuwen 
some more explicit discussion of the 
antecedents of the New Comedy would 
not have been amiss; Leo has certainly 


not underestimated its obligations to 
Euripides, and some of Leo’s followers 
have indulged in the wildest exaggera- 
tion. But the book is undoubtedly the 
most generally serviceable of the edi- 
tions of Menander ; it embodies a wealth 
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of scholarship in a dress of the most 
fluent and charming Latinity. 


Samia 53-55- 
marpods 5’ Srov ror’ éorly, etr’ Euod, 
elr’—ov éyw 5’, dvdpes, rpds buds Torr’ éyw, 
000’ vrovod. 

So the Papyrus and Van Leeuwen; 
but od... 0v0’ is clearly impossible. 
Sudhaus accepts 006’ from Wilamowitz, 
citing from the Ghoran Papyri otk = 
0 ov« (Studien, p. 40). I dislike o0@’ = 
6 ére for three reasons: (1) The crasis 
is a hard one; Wilamowitz himself 
(N.J., 1908, p. 39) says that Menander 
is more chary than Aristophanes in his 
use of crasis. (2) Is 6 étu imrovod= 
‘which I further suspect’ a natural 
piece of Greek? I should take it to 
mean ‘which I still suspect.’ (3) ‘I 
won’t say what I further suspect’ does 
not seem to fit the situation. Demeas, 
in point of fact quivering with excite- 
ment, is determined to be calm—‘ I 
won’t say this—I won’t harbour the 
suspicion.’ It looks as if the true read- 
ing were ovy. This is a case for the 
asyndeton which Demetrius (7repi épun- 
veias § Ig2) notes as characteristic of 
Menander. As in papyrus documents 
ovx would probably appear as OTK 
even before an aspirate, the change to 


OT@’ is not a large one. 


Samia 66-7. 
éa]réov 

avrov mapayayety ore ToU[rous Exodar]. 

So Sudhaus, a restoration on which 
Wilamowitz is needlessly hard. The 
cook and his attendants are to go 
inside, no doubt, but the angry Demeas 
might phrase it this way. The line 
might be restored in other ways; but 
Van Leeuwen’s tovs advdpas O’apa is 
hardly likely of a cook’s party, and 
Wilamowitz’s tovs pucOovpévovs is 
surely impossible. They were pewo- 
O@wpévor when they left the market- 
place. 


Samia, 94-5. 
pa rav Acévucov, wa Tov 'AwddANw, wd Tov” Apy) 
pa rov Ala Tov cwripa, wa Tov ’AoKAHmov. 

So Sudhaus, but Van Leeuwen is 
right in accepting Headlam’s ‘yo pev ov. 
The other four were @coi cwripes, but 
Ares has no place in that galley. 
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Perik. 191. 
brav dé rerpadpdxpous To.ovr[ous] Aau Bary. 

So Sudhaus. Van Leeuwen alters 
the text. Neither seems to do justice 
to the very attractive emendation sug- 
gested by Capps in his Four Plays of 
Menander —étav 8 0 tetpaddpaxpos— 
0 Tetpddpayuos being Polemon, ‘the 
brigadier.’ 

Georgos 46. 

6 KXeaiveros map’ @ 76 werpdxcov [rd dv] 

épyacerau. 

Ilap’ 6 Sudhaus, and (I believe) rightly. 
The papyrus has yap od. Van Leeuwen 
retains this, and explains o@ as ‘ ubi, in 
cuius agro, apud quem.’ Grenfell and 


Hunt’s reading yap ob 1d meupdxcov 
[@ypov] is open to the objection that 
one would expect rov aypév. 


Samia 23. 
taueiou Pap., the ordinary form raucefov occur- 
ring in lines 14 and 21. 

Van Leeuwen rewrites the text so as 
to introduce taywetov. Sudhaus accepts 
taperdiov from Hense. I believe that 
Crénert is right with raywediov. No- 
thing is more common in papyrus 
documents than the omission of the 
first of two e-sounds. Hence eis zreiv 
for a pour-boire, and the ill-favoured 
name of the goddess Hygeia. 

W. RENNIE. 





HELLENISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Hellenism and Christianity. By Epwyn 
BEVAN. Pp. 275. London: G. Allen 
and Unwin, Ig2r. 

Tuis is for the most part a collection of 
papers written by Mr. Bevan for various 
reviews and periodicals. Two of the 
papers deal with Greek literature, with 
Bacchylides and the Anthology. One 
is a keen and excellent psychological 
inquiry into the nature of dirt. The 
rest of the articles hang closely to- 
gether, and are all concerned with the 
relations of Hellenism and Christianity 
in the ancient and the modern world. 
This is a subject on which Mr. Bevan 
has good right to be heard. He 
approaches it in an extremely impartial 
and even detached spirit, and with 
much insight and wide knowledge 
works at and through it, with results 
which merit careful attention. 

Of course, much depends on the 
meaning which the writer attaches to 
the two words. By Christianity he 
understands, not the teaching of an 
organised Church, but the principles 
which lie at the root of Christian belief 
and ethics, as he accepts them; and by 
Hellenism he understands the great 
tendency to rationalism and science, 
which is so often at issue with 
Christianity. No doubt this is an 
incomplete view. For example, we do 
not see where our cathedrals come in, 
which are surely Christian; and in 
treating of Hellenism Mr. Bevan hardly 
speaks of the love of beauty which was 

NO, CCLXXXV. VOL. XXXVI. 


one of the greatest gifts bestowed by 
Hellas on mankind. But we must re- 
member that this work is not a formal 
philosophic treatise, but a series of 
suggestions; and we must rather be 
grateful to Mr. Bevan for what he gives 
us, than critical in looking for his 
omissions. 

In his first chapter, on ‘ The East and 
the West,’ Mr. Bevan tries to show that 
Kipling’s dogma, ‘ never the twain shall 
meet,’ is based on a very superficial 
reading of the Oriental mind. He points 
to the remarkable absorption by the 
mediaeval Arabs of the philosophy of 
Aristotle and the science of the Greeks 
of Alexandria. This is a theme which 
has been of late much dwelt on by Sir 
Clifford Allbutt and other authorities. 
Mr. Bevan maintains that a parallel 
process is going on now in the minds of 
a multitude of intelligent natives of 
Japan and India, who are really ab- 
sorbing, not only European inventions 
and conveniences of life, but also a 
thoroughly Western tone of mind. But 
he maintains that, as a rule, there is 
very little Christianity in their acquisi- 
tions, but rather the rational outlook on 
life which was the essential feature of 
Hellenic civilisation. He sees no reason 
for fearing that this outlook would be 
submerged if the East broke away from 
European tutelage, though it might 
lead to a kind of civilisation in some 
respects very different from ours. 

The chapters of Mr. Bevan’s work 

F 
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which are likely to be most interesting 
to Hellenic students are ‘ The First Con- 
tact of Christianity with Paganism,’ 
‘ The Gnostic Redeemer,’ and ‘ Between 
Two Worlds’; the first especially, 
which treats of a subject much dis- 
cussed in modern days, but treats it 
in a fresh and sympathetic way. Mr. 
Bevan has the rare gift of the historic 
imagination, and he tries deliberately 
to think himself back into the con- 
ditions amid which Christianity arose. 
He shows that most people get a 
very one-sided view of the moral and 
religious condition of the world in the 
early Roman age because they regard 
the literature of the period as setting 
forth the views generally held, whereas 
they really set forth the opinions of 
the best educated, and express even 
those in accordance with strong literary 
habits and prejudices. He imagines 
himself a member of the Church of 
Thessalonica when St. Paul’s first letter 
was read in public. What would it 
really mean to the listeners? Inciden- 
tally, we may observe how highly the 
writer values the works of Dr. Glover, 
who, like himself, combines an ardent 
belief in Christianity and familiarity 
with the customs, the rites, the philo- 
sophy of Hellenism. Mr. Bevan goes 
on to speak of the teachings of first 
century pagan mysticism, which soon 
branched in two directions, the funda- 
mentally Platonic views of the Poi- 
mandres, of Iamblichus, and Plotinus, 
and the varied theological schemes of 
the Christian Gnostics, who really 
deeply influenced rising Christianity. 
On the much discussed question how 
far the mystic sects recognised the idea 
of a ‘saving deity,’ Mr. Bevan is 
moderate. He rejects the view that 
Christianity borrowed the notion from 
Paganism, but he cannot deny a certain 
parallelism between Hermetic and 
Christian conceptions of a Redeemer, 
the great difference of course lying in 
the historic basis of Christianity, while 
the Hermetic and Gnostic writers 
evolve their Saviour out of philosophic 
ideas. In the absence of conclusive 
evidence, it is likely that there will 
always be differences of opinion as to 
the originality of Christianity in this 
matter. Mr. Bevan writes (p. 95): ‘I 
do not think that Jesus would disap- 
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pear if some anticipation of Catholic 
Christianity were discovered in a pre- 
Christian papyrus. Yet when it is 
asserted that, as a matter of fact, the 
Christian belief in a Redeemer was an 
element taken over from current Hel- 
lenistic theology, I think we may 
rightly ask for proof of it.” Mr. Bevan 
points out truly enough the deplorable 
condition, as regards both text and 
commentary, of the Hermetic literature 
—a matter well deserving the attention 
of scholars. 

Perhaps the most original thing in 
these chapters is a partial defence of 
Epicureanism in ‘A Paradox of Chris- 
tianity.’ A more or less stoical view of 
life has been accepted from Greek times 
to our own by nearly all those who were 
less devoted to Christianity, but who 
took life seriously, and worked earnestly 
for the good of mankind. But Mr. 
Bevan maintains that unless one accepts 
the Christian paradoxes there is much 
to be said for the scheme of Epicurus, 
accepted of course not in a popular, but 
inanoblersense. If we accept William 
James’s distinction between the once 
born and the twice born, Mr. Bevan 
seems to think that whereas the twice 
born must struggle on into Christianity, 
the once born may find refuge in the 
garden of Epicurus. ‘If we are to set 
out with the principle that cheerfulness 
is the end of life, and that life means this 
life onlyand nothing beyond, it is hard to 
see that we can much improve upon the 
teaching of Epicurus, who carried out 
the consequences of these principles with 
the straightforwardness and lucidity of 
a Greek thinker.’ ‘If this scheme of 
life is really preferable to the Christian 
one, it would be better frankly to put 
Epicurus in the place of Christ.’ _ 

In more than one chapter Augustine 
figures largely, and most appropriately, 
since no ancient writer exhibits more 
fully the conflict between Hellenic and 
Christian tendencies. But Augustine 
lived at a time when he could not 
find either of these tendencies in a 
fresh and progressive phase. Greek 
religion had decayed, and its place had 
been taken by the syncretist confusion 
derived from the East; even the 
Platonic philosophy which was the 
most living of Hellenic tendencies was 
overlaid with superstition and fancy. 
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On the other hand, Christianity had 
lost its simplicity and freshness, and 
was degenerating towards mediaevalism. 
Augustine was of course a great figure, 
and had immense influence on the 
development of the Catholic Church. 
It is natural that this side of his 
influence should not appeal much to 
Mr. Bevan, who regards him rather, on 
the one hand, as a setter forth of Greek 
religious philosophy, and on the other 
as the Apostle of personality—the ‘ first 
modern man’ as he has been called. 
The Confessions of Augustine are not to 
be compared with those of St. Paul for 
depth and fervour, or with those of the 
great Antonine for clear and calm out- 
look, but they have undoubtedly had a 
great effect on the more educated 
Christian thought in all ages: and since 
the Reformation have set out on a fresh 
career of influence. 

One question in regard to Augustine 
Mr. Bevan could not avoid, and he 
treats it very judiciously: how far is his 
apparently limpid self-revelation the 
result of real earnestness of thought, 


and how far of the rhetorical tendency 
which had eaten its way into the roots 
of European literature at the time? 
There is obvious inconsistency between 
the Confessions and the Dialogues, and 
the letters written to friends while he 
was a professed Christian. This is a 
difficult, perhaps an insoluble, question ; 
but its solution would not affect the fact 
of the influence exercised in the past by 
the great theologian. 

This is scarcely the place to speak of 
the later chapters of our book, which 
deal mainly with present day problems 
in ethics and religion. 

In our days, when most people are 
absorbed in the present, and when 
scholars familiar with the past are 
mostly so full of work and teaching as 
to have no leisure, it is a great gain to 
have writers like Mr. Bevan who do not 
hurry their thinking, and to whom past 
and present are not separate volumes, 
but closely connected chapters in the 
history of the human spirit. 


P. GARDNER. 





P. OVIDI NASONIS FASTI. 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Fastorum : Liber III. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Commentary, by 
CyriL BalLey, M.A. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 4s. 6d. 

IT has too often been the case, in this country 

and elsewhere, that such unpretentious editions 

as this have been mere compilations, often 
from out-of-date textbooks. Mr. Bailey, whoas 
he tells us in his Preface has made ‘ something 
of an experiment’ with his edition, has aimed 
higher, and given students a book from which 
they may get reliable information and, what is 
better still, fruitful suggestions to guide them to 
the study of larger works on Roman religion. 
Into an Introduction of fifty-one pages has 
been crowded, without sacrifice of lucidity or 
interest, a brief account of the importance of the 

Fast, the salient features of the oldest Roman 

religion, its development and the influence upon 

it of Greek belief and thought, the Roman 
calendar, the problem of the original nature of 

Mars, and the MSS. and editions of the poem. 

Then comes the text, couservative but not 

obscurantist, as one would expect from the 

editor of the Oxford Lucretius; and lastly 
fifty-nine pages of very good notes, chiefly on 
subject-matter, the longest and most elaborate 
being on religious points, as that on the Salii, 

p. 98 ff. What there is not, but ought to be, is 

a brief index. 

A list of all the passages which the reviewer 
finds commendable for their sagacity and 


commonsense would nearly supply this want. 
The list of errors is short; p. 25 ff., the 
account of the Roman calendar is naturally 
based chiefly on Mommsen. But on one 
point, the question of the ten-month Romulean 
year, the great historian’s conclusions have 
been shaken if not wholly upset by the in- 
stances collected by Professor Nilsson (Ancient 
Time-Reckoning) of years which are not con- 
tinuous, like ours, but end before and begin 
after a dead season, in which nothing in par- 
ticular happens and so no account is taken 
of time. 

The astronomical notes in ll. 711 ff. are un- 
worthy of a book written presumably within a 
few hundred yards of an observatory. Peter 
says that Scorpio rises on March 16, Paley that 
it sets; surely the natural thing for a new 
editor is to ask an astronomer what it really did 
do, both at the time and place of Ovid’s compo- 
sition of the Fas¢z and at the date and locality 
when the calendars which he may be thought to 
have used were compiled. But controversial 
points are sure to abound in such a work, 
and an editor who must be brief can scarcely 
help appearing to be dogmatic when nothing 
is further from his intention. 

What most wants amending in this book 
is the title, where /zder //7/. had far better have 
been “brz sex. It is to be hoped that future 
publications by the same author will put this to 
rights. H. J. ROSE: 
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THE LOEB AUSONIUS. 


Ausonius. With an English translation by 
HuGH G. EVELYN WHITE, M.A., sometime 
scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. Two 
vols, Vol. I.: Introduction, pp. vii.-xliii. ; 
text, pp. 398. Frontispiece, ‘Wine Boat on 
the Moselle’ (photo of relief). Vol. II.: 
Pp. 368. With the Zucharisticus of Paulinus 
Pellaeus. Loeb Classical Library. London : 
W. Heinemann ; New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Vol. I., 1919; Vol. I1., 1921. Vol. L., 
7s. 6d.; Vol. II., ros. 

WHAT attraction Ausonius has for modern 

readers turns largely on the neatness and 

fluency with which he versifies his often trivial 
and unpromising themes. One might say with 
justice of him what Coleridge said, through 
ignorance, of Virgil: ‘If you take from him his 
diction and metre, what do you leave him?’ 

And for answer one might turn to the ‘ Pro- 

fessors of Bordeaux’ in the first of these two 

volumes: the banal remarks and conventional 
criticism seem hardly tolerable in English. 

It is not Mr. White’s fault. He has faced 
his task manfully, and done all that he could to 
make the book interesting. His translation, 
which is generally easy and reliable, is sup- 
ported by brief but helpful notes, whilst an 
introduction of nearly forty pages deals with the 
poet’s life and literary character and the MSS. 
The second volume contains, in addition to 
works of Ausonius, the Eucharisticus, generally 
ascribed to a grandson of the poet’s, and cer- 
tainly most valuable for the picture it gives 
of the sufferings which the Gothic invasions 
brought upon the regions which he loved so 
well. 

Mr. White’s estimate of his author’s literary 
merits is sane and discriminating. The influence 
upon him of Statius and the younger Pliny 
might have been mentioned. The point has 
some bearing upon two show-passages of the 
Mosella, of which Mr. White gives a capital 
version, from which I gladly borrow : 


How the furrowed sand is rippled by the 
light current, how the bowed water-grasses 
quiver in thy green bed: down beneath 
their native streams the tossing plants 
endure the water’s buffeting, pebbles gleam 
and are hid, and gravel picks out patches 
of green moss (63-67). 

What a hue is on the waters when 
Hesperus has driven forward the lagging 
shadows and o’erspreads Moselle with the 


green of the reflected height! Whole hills 
float on the shivering ripples : here quivers 
the far-off tendril of the vine, here in the 
glassy flood swells the full cluster. The 
deluded boatman tells o’er the green vines 
—the boatman whose skiff of bark floats on 
the watery floor out in midstream, where 
the pictured hill blends with the river and 
the river joins with the edges of the shadows 


(192-199). 


Ausonius has always enjoyed much credit for 
the appreciation of natural beauty which these 
lines suggest, but in the second piece he has 
done little more than develop two passages from 
the Sz/vae : 

nemora alta citatis 
incubuere uadis ; fallax responsat imago 
frondibus et longas eadem fugit umbra per 
undas (I. 3. 17-19). 
cum iam fessa dies et in aequora montis opaci 
umbra cadit uitreoque natant praetoria ponto 
(2. 2. 48, 49). 


And even in the first passage the pebbles are, I 
fancy, from Pliny’s Clitumnus letter : purus et 
uitreus, ut numerare tactas stipes et relucentes 
calculos possis. Were the other ‘feathers’ really 
his own? 

In the account of the MSS. it might have 
been worth while to note that V is a Visigoth 
MS., in view of the comparative rareness of 
classical MSS. in that script, and the fact that 
Schenkl and Peiper both label it Lombardic. 
There is a slip at p. xxxviii: the first part of 
Peiper’s split archetype was regarded by that 
scholar as the ancestor of the V, not the Z, 
group. 

At the end of the introduction Mr. White 
shows that he regrets having followed Peiper’s 
attempt to amalgamate the editions represented 
by V (? posthumous) and Z (? 383 A.D.), but does 
not say what course he would have wished to 
adopt. It would have been an interesting ex- 
periment to print the Z pieces first, secondly 
the V pieces, and lastly pieces like MMosed/a, 
which occur in neither. One would have been 
able then to see at a glance the general aspect 
of the two editions. Pieces common to VZ 
would of course have been printed under Z, 
title and reference to the appropriate page being 
all that was needed under V 

WALTER C. SUMMERS. 

Sheffield. 





SUETONIUS, LIFE OF DOMITIAN. 


C. Suetonit Tranguilli Vita Domitiani. Edidit 

J. JANSSEN. 93"”x6}". Pp.iv+96. Gronin- 

n: J. B. Wolters, 1919. 

COMMENTARIES on Suetonius are always ac- 
ceptable, particularly when they are good ; and 
about the excellence of the latest there can be 
no doub:. Janssen’s edition of the Vomitian— 
a dissertation from the University of Amster- 
dam —is a work of many virtues, which deserves 
more serious attention than most publications 
of its kind. It has been put together with great 
Care, is written in the Latin which may always 





be expected of Dutch scholarship, and is well 
printed on paper that has been unfamiliar in 
Continental books since 1914. Of misprints 
not mentioned in the short list of corrigenda I 
have cnly noticed one—airov for avrov on p. 59, 
unless the generally rejected ‘manu’ in a quota- 
tion from Varro de L.L. VI. 64 on p. 4I 15 
another. 

With textual matters the editor is not much 
concerned. He gives no critical apparatus, 
and generally is content to follow Ihm; in the 
few places where he differs he does so with 
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reason, as when he rightly refuses Ihm’s pro- 
posal for the corrupt passage in Cap. III. 
about Domitia. But his main purpose is to 
provide a full historical commentary, and here 
the result is of considerable value. He prints 
at length a generous selection of parallel 
authorities, and adds to these his notes on such 
a scale as often to leave a page with no more 
than a single line of text. Inevitably in such a 
mass of matter there are lapses of judgment 
and even of fact; but in most cases the notes 
are good and take account of recent work, 
though it would have been more convenient if 
the references to Friedlaender’s Sztlengeschichte 
had been made to a later edition than the sixth. 
The chief defect of the commentary at large is 
one to be expected in a dissertation—its ten- 
dency to stray. Discursive learning has a 
charm that is its own, but there is a point, left 
far behind by Janssen, at which this sort of 
thing becomes absurd. In Cap. 1., for instance, 
Suetonius casually mentions some tittle-tattle to 
the effect that Nerva’s relations with the young 
Domitian were not all they might have been ; 
whereon the editorial comment is a profound 
examination of the discrepancy between Cassius 
Dio and the Fas¢z of Philocalus on the year of 
Nerva’s birth. The learning is admirable, but 
here it is buried alive. Again, in Cap. X. the 
fate of Civica Cerealis—presumably Gaius of 
that name—leads to an account of his shadowy 
relative, Sextus, while nothing is said about a 
much more interesting point, the reason why 
Suetonius thought it worth the trouble to add 
that he was put to death ‘in ipso Asiae pro- 
consulatu.’ But this is a small defect which will 
not prevent the book from serving as a most 
useful collection of material for Flavian history. 
A short notice is not the place for a discussion 
of all the detailed points on which criticism 
might be made, but it may be worth while to 
end with a few disjointed observations. (1) In 
Cap. IV. Suetonius says that at the Agon 
Capitolinus of 86 Domitian presided ‘ adsidenti- 
bus Diali sacerdoti et collegio Flavialium,’ on 
which Janssen’s comment is ‘adsidebat ei 
utpote lovi flamen Dialis, sacerdos Iovis.’ If 
this means what it appears to do, we are 
entitled to ask, first, for some evidence to 
support its rather sweeping implication, and, 
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secondly, for a reason why Domitian, when 
masquerading as Jupiter incarnate, should have 
worn a crown bearing figures of the Capitoline 
Triad. The editor quotes nothing, unless he 
means support to be found in a reference on 
p. 63 to the quite inadequate passage of 
Martial XIV. 1,2. But probably this is only 
another instance of the rash talk which too 
often says on no good ground that various 
people in Rome, particularly triumphators, were 
in the habit of personating Jupiter. (2) On p. 39 
there is an unfortunate reference to Professor 
Rostowzew’s article ‘Frumentum’ in P?.-W. 
VII. 129. What he says of Rome is applied to 
Italy in general. (3) Janssen’s notes on the 
army reform are sound, but a reference might 
have been added on p. 4o to the sacellum of 
Lambaesis. In addition, it would have been 
wise of the editor to reject the view that the 
legions of Egypt were paid on a different scale 
from the rest—vzde Lesquier, L’ Armée romaine 
d’ Egypte, p. 251. This was very improbable, 
even before the influence of the exchange was 
understood. (4) The statement on p. 63 that 
‘Augustus suam (statuam) poni nisi provinciis 
non concesserat’ seems to have arisen from a 
confusion with his policy in regard to temples. 
Mon. Anc. Lat. IV. 51 ff. is enough to show 
there must have been hundreds of his statues 
in Rome, nor is this denied by Suet. Aug. 52, 
and Cassius Dio. LIII. 22. The only peculiarity 
of Augustus in this respect was his way of dealing 
with statues made of precious metal. (5) The 
notes on Cap. [V. naturally include a discussion 
of saecular games in general, and here Janssen— 
as, indeed, he has a perfect right to do—decides 
that Hirschfeld’s account of the Claudian 
celebration is to be preferred. But he does 
not reveal the weakness of a case which 
sets aside the view unquestionably backed by 
the authority of Tacitus in favour of a piece of 
gossip recorded by Suetonius (Claudius, 21) 
and implicitly denied by him in the same 
sentence on the authority of Claudius himself. 
Nor does he suggest that against the alleged 
support of Censorinus and Zosimus there may 
be set in favour of Mommsen the weighty 
evidence of the officials responsible for the 
celebration of Pius, 
HUGH LAST. 





VOLKSMARCHEN, SAGE UND NOVELLE BEI HERODOT UND 
SEINEN ZEITGENOSSEN. 


Volksmérchen, Sage und Novelle bei 
Herodot und seinen Zeitgenossen. By 
Wor Ary. Large 8vo. Pp. iv, 
301+12. Géttingen: Vanderhoeck 
u. Ruprecht, 1921. 12s. 

HAvE we of late been taking Herodotos 

too seriously as an historian, and unduly 

exalting his work as an_ historical 
source? Here is a volume to recall us 
from any exaggerated reverence for the 

‘Father of History’ as such, and to 

replace in full light the non-natural, 


the fictitious, the poetic elements in his 
immortal museum. There is, no doubt, 
a deal both of Dichtung and of Wahrheit, 
of fancy and of fact, in the packed pages 
of Herodotos; and, if the two con- 
stituents could be so nicely separated 
throughout, as might seem assumed 
in the elaborate ‘ Analysis of the His- 


tories of Herodotos,’ which forms the 
middle trunk of the text in this volume 
under review (177 pages out of 301), it 
would not much matter whether we 
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extracted the facts and treated the re- 
mainder as fiction, or extracted the 
fictions and treated the remainder as 
matter of fact. But, unfortunately, the 
problem is not quite so simple as all 
that. There is much in the work of 
Herodotos which is matter of fact, in 
one kind or another; albeit the inci- 
dental, the contemporary, the fossilised 
data furnish the purest history (‘in our 
sense of the word’). There is much in 
the work of Herodotos which is mani- 
fest fiction; albeit such fiction some- 
times transmits incidentally a genuine 
historical point, a valuable historical 
apercu. But the great bulk of the 
Herodotean work, even in its most 
authentic section—that is, the last three 
books—is neither pure fact nor mere 
fiction, but is transfigured tradition, 
largely based on the living voice, and 
having all but contemporary authority, 
yet saturated in local prejudice and 
permeated by afterthought of various 
kinds. In the story, or stories, told by 
Herodotos history (‘in our sense of the 
word’) hardly ever shows itself pure 
and undefiled, and the hard antithesis 
between fact and fiction is beside the 
point. The attempt to apply it re- 
minds one, to take a major analogy, 
of Grote’s unfortunate dualism between 
‘ Legendary ’ and ‘ Historical’ Greece: 
we have long since realised that 
Legendary Greece is much more his- 
torical, and Historical Greece much 
more legendary, than this grotesque 
dualism assumed. So, too, the repre- 
sentation of Herodotos as a double 
nature, a Dipsychos, alternately the 
conscientious and scientific researcher 
(say, Dr. Jekyll) and the artful and 
consummate story-teller (or Mr. Hyde), 
is a trifle crude: especially unhappy 
appears the notion that he started as 
the scientific reseacher, to be found in 
the first three or four books, and ended 
as the triumphant literary artist of the 
last three books. There are quite prosy 
or ‘ scientific’ sections and passages in 
the last three books—for example, the 
genealogy put into the mouth of Xerxes, 
which is as exact as the List of the 
Seven Conspirators in Bk. III., or the 
Army and Navy Lists, which are as 
good statistics and ethnography as the 
List of Satrapies, while the itinerary of 
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Xerxes might hold its own with the 
List of Oases in Bk. IV., or the account 
of the King’s Highway in Bk. V. But 
the varying dominant in the matter (or 
music) of this or that section of the 
Herodotean work is surely to be traced 
rather to the times and places and 
events and persons represented, and the 
varying nature of the sources accord- 
ingly, than to any inherent dipsychism, 
or duplicity, in the great Logograph 
himself. Most lovers of Herodotos have 
conceded to their darling a remarkable 
simplicity, a high degree of naiveté, and 
will ascribe the variation of style in 
different parts of his work rather to 
differences in his materials than to in- 
consistencies in his nature. The rela- 
tive closeness of texture in the sections 
dealing with Babylon, with Egypt, with 
Skythian and Libyan ethnography, 
indicate of course that these sections 
are largely drawn from written sources, 
whether Hekataios or others. It does 
not arise from Herodotos having begun 
his literary career as a man of ‘science’ 
or research and having ended it as a 
man of letters or art, even if you could 
convince me that the first three or four 
books were of earlier composition than 
the last three books. 

These observations, which might be 
indefinitely developed or prolonged, 
have been evoked by the suggestive 
and stimulating work of Professor Aly 
here under review. To describe the 
work more precisely: its contents are 
divided into three parts, the middle 
and largest comprising the analysis 
already specified, which is accompanied 
by, indeed mainly consists in, a running 
commentary, designed to elucidate the 
elements and items of folk-lore (Volks- 
méarchen), of legend, or quasi-epic story 
(Sage), and of dramatic interest 
(Novelle), everywhere visible through- 
out the work, except in the prosiest 
passages, such as genealogies, itiner- 
aries, inventories, and cartographicali- 
ties (all apparently assignable to the 
‘scientific’ or ‘historic’ Herodotos). 
This Commentary is illustrated by 
many just and acute remarks upon the 
language, style, and literary merits of 
Herodotos; but its general tendency 
makes for the depreciation of the his- 
torical value of Herodotos, in relation, 
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for example, to the Age of the Tyrants, 
or the réle of Delphi in Greek politics 
and history, or the domestic and 
foreign policy of Athens, and so forth; 
albeit the obvious competence of the 
writer, and his complete acquaintance 
at least with the German literature of 
his subject, dispose one to believe that 
this tendency may be due to his method 
and preoccupation, his purpose being 
to elucidate not the historical value of 
the work of Herodotos, but the extent 
to which folk-lore, legend, and romance 
—in one word, Logos (in a limited sense 
of the word)—has left its mark upon 
the Histories. All the same the two 
sections anterior and posterior to the 
Analysis, or Analytical Commentary, 
make better reading. The former (some 
thirty pages) proposes the application of 
the results of the science of Folk-lore 
(itself, by the way, merely a department 
of anthropology) to early Greek Litera- 
ture, including Herodotos’ work—a 
proposal which the proposer proceeds 
to carry out more completely than any 
of his predecessors, and asa preliminary 
establishes the independent origin in 
Greece, or at least in Ionia, of the 
prose-tale, fable, anecdote, and so forth, 
in a way which sheds fresh light upon 
the beginning of Greek prose literature. 
With the recognition of the anonymous 
prose-story as more ancient than the 
Homeric epos, with the establishment 
of the primitive prose-story-teller side 
by side with the rhapsode, the pre- 
literary age of the Logos gains sub- 
stance, the early Logopoioi and Logo- 
graphot obtain a fresh significance, and 
Herodotus takes rank not so much as 
the ‘Father of History’ (in our sense 
of the word)—though he is still that in 
a sense—but as the literary prince of 
story-tellers, the writer who first gave 
artistic and permanent form to the 
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floating corpus of good stories, from 
divers sources, Hellenic and Oriental, 
extant round the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean in the first half of the fifth 
century B.c.—the prince, but not the 
only, nor the first of such story-tellers. 
And so, in the latest section of the 
work before us (some ninety-four pages), 
his literary predecessors are partially 
reconstructed, and a good case is made 
out for the importance of Charon and 
Xanthos—not, indeed, as his masters— 
that claim is confined to Hekataios— 
but on their own merits. The art of 
Herodotos is further detached from the 
Homeric mirage, and put in closer re- 
lation to the tragedians (especially 
Sophokles), to the early Sophists, and 
even to the oratory of the Perikleian 
Age. He is finally, to some extent, re- 
habilitated as Pater historiae (in our 
sense of the word), though that be a 
phrase ‘ which one uses without much 
meaning attached.’ 

The volume under review is furnished 
with four useful indexes (though ‘Aesop’ 
is missing), but would be more accept- 
able if printed in Roman type and on 
better paper. Such drawbacks may 
be ascribed to the material and moral 
effects of the war, to which fer contra 
we owe the work itself; for, as the 
Dedication to Hermann Diels indicates, 
it was conceived by the author ‘ during 
the quiet months of the war of positions 
(Stellungskrieges),’ over a Teubner text 
of Herodotos, a gift from Alfred KOrte. 
Happy in his friends, his labour, and 
his return from the trenches, the author 
need not take to heart our exception to 
his format, especially as enough has 
been said to show that his work is one 
which no serious student of Herodotos, 
or of Greek literature and history, can 
afford to overlook. 

R. W. M. 


ANCIENT FARM-LABOUR. 


Agricola. A study of agriculture and 
rustic life in the Greco-Roman world 
from the point of view of labour. 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. One vol. 
Pp.x+492. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1921. 47s. 6d. 

THIS very important contribution to 

the social and economic history of 





antiquity is not light reading; if it 
proves slightly bewildering to some 
students, this is not Mr. Heitland’s 
fault, but the inevitable result of the 
nature of his subject and the method 
which he rightly adopts in dealing with 
it. A modern writer on the ancient 
world whose main object is to be ‘in- 
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teresting’ will be well advised to employ 
the a priori method, but Mr. Heitland, 
while fully aware of the value of parallels 
from other countries and other periods 
of history (see the list of books on 
pp- 470-1), treats such helps as quite 
subsidiary, and holds that the first 
requisite is a minute study of evidence. 
As Croce has recently pointed out, 
ancient historians did not write of 
economic problems as such, and thus 
modern writers on this subject cannot 
avoid the task of collecting for them- 
selves the relevant material from all 
extant writings and documents. This 
book is a much needed reminder of 
the amount of spadework which is 
essential before general statements can 
be made on even quite a small subject. 

Mr. Heitland’s consciousness of the 
difficulty of his subject, and the high 
standard which he sets himself, force 
him to limit very definitely the scope of 
his inquiry. Being concerned primarily 
with the character of agricultural labour 
in antiquity, he does not profess to deal 
fully with such problems as the origin 
of private property in land or varieties 
of land tenure, and still less with the 
technical processes of agriculture. 
Again, with perhaps unnecessary 
modesty, he avoids a full treatment of 
rustic labour in the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean area on the ground that he 
could not do more than reproduce the 
conclusions of such writers as Ros- 
towzew. One cannot help feeling that 
even a brief discussion of this important 
subject would have added to the value 
of the book to young students unfamiliar 
with German, even if this had involved 
some curtailment of the treatment of 
certain writers. 

The main subject of the book is the 
extent to which agricultural labour in 
antiquity was carried out by slaves. 
The result of the application of the 
method of ‘ putting’ his ‘ authorities in 
the witness-box and questioning them 
one by one’ is the fairly definite estab- 
lishment of certain conclusions. As 
far as agriculture is concerned, Mr. 
Heitland is prepared to support the old 
view that ancient civilisation rested on 
a basis of slave labour. ‘Antiquity 
made the slave its quasi-mechanical 
drudge ; the more or less of slavery at 
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a given moment simply depended on 
circumstances. The recent attempts 
to idealise ancient slavery he thinks 
quite inapplicable to the rustic slave, 
and he emphatically repudiates the 
parallel drawn by Eduard Meyer 
between the ancient slave and the 
modern wage-earner. ‘Most significant 
is the almost complete absence of 
evidence that rustic slaves had any 
prospect of manumission.’ In _ rural 
slavery we find ‘the application of an 
originally domestic institution to in- 
dustrial ends,’ with results which were 
not favourable to the slave. The im- 
provement which some have noted 
when, under the Roman Empire, the 
free colonus or tenant farmer becomes 
prominent is only apparent. Such men 
employed slave-labour, and their own 
economic position was so unsatisfactory, 
even in the days of the younger Pliny, 
that it was only a question of time for 
them to be transformed into the serfs 
of the fourth and later centuries. 

As regards free labour, Mr. Heitland 
admits that its existence can be proved 
from the time of Homer onwards, but 
he considers that it played a very un- 
important part. He aptly quotes 
Menander’s To yap yewpyetv Epyov éotiv 
oixérov, and shows that the respect 
shown for the landed-proprietor, small 
or great, was not extended to the 
ptaGwros or mercennarius. The free man 
was occasionally required for special 
purposes, but the bulk of the work was 
done by slaves. Even the Roman 
vilicus was invariably a slave. 

The chapter on Vergil and Horace is 
one of the most interesting in the book. 
It is admitted that the absence of 
references to slavery in the Georgics 
presents a difficulty, and the ingenious 
suggestion is made that the poet had 
been instructed by Maecenas to avoid 
controversial topics. ‘It was hardly 
possible to touch on slavery without 
some unfavourable reference to the 
plantation system,’ a subject which 
closely concerned Vergil’s wealthy 
patron. The evidence of Horace shows 
that farming on a small scale could 
scarcely be made to pay under existing 
conditions, and a successful application 
of the precepts of the Georgics was 
impossible without an economic revolu- 
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tion for which Augustus and his minister 
were not prepared. On only two points 
do the views of Mr. Heitland seem to 
be questionable. Is he not too un- 
willing to accent the obvious interpreta- 
tion of passages in Horace which re- 
present the farmer as an actual worker, 
an avtovpyos? Again, is the view that 
Vergil aimed at supplying much-needed 
teaching to the disbanded soldiers 
settled on the land as ‘grotesque’ as 
Mr. Heitland thinks? Heseems unduly 
to limit the size of the poet’s public. 

It is impossible to enter into more 
detail within the limits of a review. 
Mr. Heitland has done some work 
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which it will never be necessary to do 
again, and has produced an invaluable 
book of reference. Its appearance is 
singularly opportune. We have recently 
been told that ‘there is a growing 
danger that Oxford and Cambridge 
may cease to be “ places of learning” 
and become centres for mere profes- 
sional training conducted by overworked 
teachers’ (The Classics in Education, 
p- 200). This book should prove an 
incentive to younger scholars to main- 
tain a high standard of learning, and 
should make them realise that it is not 
only in archaeology that there is room for 
research. G. H. STEVENSON. 





Der Feldzug von Dyrrhachium zwischen 
Caesar und Pompeius. Von GEORG 
VeITH, Oberstleutnant [now Oberst]. 
Mit g Karten und 22 Landschafts- 
bildern. 103 x6}. Pp. xx + 267. 
Wien: L, W. Seidel und Sohn, 1920. 

THE author of this book, an Austrian 

officer, has already made his mark as 

a writer on ancient military history. 

In 1906 he published a comprehensive 

study on Caesar’s campaigns (Geschichte 

der Feldziige C. Julius Caesars), which, 
though it was written before he had 
seen any of the battle-fields, though he 
was not adequately equipped in scholar- 
ship, and though he has since recanted 
or modified some of his conclusions, is 
still worth reading. He followed it up 
by articles in Klio (1907 and 1913) on 
the question whether the cohorts in the 
three lines (triplex acies) that constituted 
the normal formation fought in close 
order or were separated by considerable 
intervals, and on the operations at Cor- 
finium in 49 B.c., as well as by an 
excellent treatise (the second part of 
the third volume of the series, planned 
and partly executed by Professor Kro- 
mayer, called Antike Schlachtfelder) on 
various wars in Africa, including the 
expedition of Curio in 49 and Caesar’s 
campaign in 47-46, which ended with 
the battle of Thapsus. The present 
work, based upon personal exploration 
of the theatre of the operations that 
ended in the defeat of Caesar near 

Dyrrachium, begins with an examina- 

tion of the original authorities, the 

modern literature, and the available 


maps, followed by chapters on the 
country as it is now, the ancient topo- 
graphy, the rivers (the changes under- 
gone by which Colonel Veith endeavours 
to determine), the roads, and the climate. 
Five chapters deal with the events of 
the campaign from Caesar’s landing at 
Palaeste to his defeat; and the book 
ends with appendices, the most valuable 
of which perhaps is a discussion of the 
influence exercised on Caesar’s strategy 
by the ever-present problem of feeding 
his army. 

It will be seen that the Colonel’s 
aim has not been to narrate, but to 
settle doubtful points and to add to 
knowledge. In many respects he has 
corrected Stoffel, whose exploration of 
the country was not so far-reaching as 
his own. He has, for instance, cleared 
up various questions relating to the 
direction of the Caesarian and the 
Pompeian entrenchments on the up- 
lands near Dyrrachium, and by close 
reasoning he has identified with moral 
certainty the spot where Caesar, despite 
the effort which Pompey made to pre- 
vent him, effected a junction with the 
reinforcements that Antony had brought 
from Brundisium. 

On some points I cannot agree with 
Veith. For example, when he tries to 
show that Vibullius Rufus started on his 
diplomatic mission to Pompey (B.C. iii. 
10, 11. 1) not, as Plutarch (Pomp. 65, 2) 
implies, from Oricum, but from Palaeste, 
he misunderstands Plutarch, who says 
precisely the same as Caesar (iii. 10, 9). 
Again, when he argues that the place 
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where Caesar and Pompey encamped 
on opposite banks of the Apsus was by 
Kuci, 32 kilometres in a straight line 
from Apollonia and 30 from the 
nearest point of the sea-coast, his con- 
clusion is, I think, irreconcilable with 
Caesar’s narrative (iii. 30, 1. 4). Nor 
can I accept his view that Caesar, after 
his defeat near Dyrrachium, concen- 
trated his army and began his retreat to 
Apollonia (iii. 73, I; 75, 1) not, as 
Stoffel and all other commentators hold, 
close to the scene of his defeat, but at 
Berzet, some 8 kilometres further south. 
I have given my reasons fully for differ- 
ing from Veith on these and cne or two 
other matters in a book which will, I 
hope, be eventually published; but I 
strongly recommend his work, which 
should find a place in every library that 
provides for serious students of ancient 
history. T. Rice HOoLMEs. 


The ‘Institutio Oratoria’ of Quintilian. 
With an English translation by H. E. 
BuTLER, M.A., Professor of Latin in 
London University. Vols. I. and II. 
(Four vols. eventually). 8vo. Pp. 
I., xiv-+544; II, 532. London: 
W. Heinemann; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1921. The Loeb 
Classical Library. tos. each vol. 

WE gladly welcome a translation of 

Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria in the 

Loeb Library, and from the pen of 

such a distinguished scholar as Pro- 

fessor Butler. Quintilian is one of that 
series of teacher reformers who each in 
his own day sought to lay the founda- 
tions of a true education. His work 
certainly merits translation ; it contains 
sound literary criticism, and many 
shrewd and practical remarks on ideals 
of education and methods of teaching. 
We are grateful to Professor Butler for 
undertaking a somewhat laborious task, 
and it is in no ungraciously hypercritical 
spirit that the following remarks are 
made. We feel, however, that in this 
first volume the translator has hardly 
got into full sympathy with his author, 
and there are signs in it that time was 
wanting for revision and polish. The 

English is not always above reproach— 

e.g. the phrase ‘the question as to 

whether’ recurs constantly—and the 
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translation sometimes lacks precision, 
partly because too many abstract nouns 
are used. There are unnecessary and 
ugly repetitions of single words—e.g. 
on p. 94 we find the words ‘take to 
fault ’ (questionable English), followed 
by ‘Tosum up then, if all the faults ...’; 
and on p. 15 the word ‘reach’ occurs 
three times in five lines, where the 
Latin shows three entirely different 
locutions. As an example of wordy 
rendering we may take this from p. 151: 
for quae ad eruditionem modo pertinent 
we have ‘subjects which are concerned 
with matters of interest solely to learned 
men.’ The translator also puts in words 
which are not in the Latin, occasionally 
making quite a different sense from his 
author. On p. 31, for example, how 
does he get ‘capacity for learning is 
inadequate’ out of si guid discere satis 
non est? and on p. 229 tlluminare only 
means ‘brighten up’; there is nothing 
about ‘an obscure passage.’ On p. 61, 
‘if the master is a thorough disciplin- 
arian’ as a rendering of sz asszduus 
studiorum exactor astitertt misses the con- 
nection with negligentia paedagogorum 
in the next sentence. Other inaccurate 
renderings appear on p. 237 (for sic ut 
non homint patrocinemur, sed crimini) and 
Pp. 453 (for st non td quod obicitur factum 
esse dicitur; a reference to V. xiii. 7, 
non hoc esse quod factum sit, makes this 
quite clear!). On p. 262 Quintilian’s 
point is lost by ignoring the repetition 
of et with chiasmus in et tucunda in 
sermone et in causis utilis, Cases of the 
same kind occur on pp. 375 and 457. 
We shall look for a revised edition of 
this volume. In preparation for it we 
add a list of errata—printer’s errors 
and others. Among the helpful foot- 
notes two need revision : n. 3 on p. 112, 
stirps is usually feminine, and is mascu- 
line in the quotation in the text, so 
that it cannot be put with palumbes and 
silex as ‘usually masculine’; p. 103, 
I. v. 5 should stand in n. 3 and I. iv. 24 
should be n. 4 with reference in the 
text to ‘termination.’ On p. 95, from 
devoting should be not to devote ; p. 215, 
young men, even should read young men 
even, ; p. 384, n. 1, Book II. should be 
Book XI.; p. 423, line 15, delete of 





1 Cf. Cic. Partit. Orat. 29. 101. 
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before such; p. 427, h is omitted in 
something ; p. 432, line 2, delete 1 after 
idem; p. 447, ‘I have’ should be ‘I am’; 
p. 467, I is omitted in example. There 
is also an anacoluthon on p. 437. 

Since the foregoing was written Pro- 
fessor Butler has published his second 
volume, which has all the merits of the 
first. The translation is eminently read- 
able, and goes well in the main; but 
there are a good many sentences which 
a purist in English would like to have 
recast, and some inaccurate renderings. 

M. F. Moor. 


Happy Days and Other Essays. By 
Marcus SOUTHWELL’ DIMSDALE. 
Edited by ELspETH DIMSDALE, with 
a Memoir by N. WEpDp. Pp. xvi+94. 
Cambridge: Heffer and Son, tg2t. 

THESE essays are not only the slight 

monument of a singularly sweet and 

gracious personality ; they also contain 
some of the fruits of a long and devoted 
study of the Cambridge country, which 
should have formed part of a book pro- 
jected in collaboration with Mr. Arthur 
Benson. It is seldom that topography 
is treated by a writer who combines 
delicate scholarship and an easy and 
graceful style with intimate knowledge 
of natural history and of every phase of 
outdoor life. These papers are a model 
in their kind. F. M. C. 


Discovery in Greek Lands: A Sketch of the 
Principal Excavations and Discoveries of the 
last Fifty Years. By F. H. MARSHALL, M.A. 
Thirty-eight half-tone photographs and a map. 
1 vol. Small8vo. Pp.xi+127. Cambridge 
University Press, 1920. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE Greek lands taken into account in this book 

are the mainland of Greece and Western Asia 

Minor, with the adjacent islands, but not Sicily 

or Magna Graecia; the early settlements in 

Egypt, but not Cyrene or the Black Sea colonies. 

Even within this limited field Mr. Marshall has 

had to compress his summary and refrain from 

telling the story of any site at all fully. Many 
important finds are mentioned rather than des- 
cribed, so that the educated reader who knows 
much of Greek history or art may find the book 
rather meagre fare ; but it will whet the appetite 
of a larger public, the public which needs to be 
told that stadion means a ‘racecourse ’—would 

not ‘running-track’ be nearer the mark, with a 

word about the separate courses used for horse- 

racing? A man must have the instincts of a 

Journalist as well as a scholar if he is to make 

a readable digest of matter so technical and at 


times controversial. If Mr. Marshall had been 
allowed more space he would certainly have 
written, as he can, with a more lively pen; as it 
is, he has performed a very difficult task dis- 
creetly, observing due proportion and historical 
sequence. When a second edition is called for 
the Cambridge Press may be in a position to 
give better value, and the book should be ex- 
panded to 200 pages at least. It would then be 
possible to explain the significance of some of 
these finds by correlating them with others ; 
taken singly they tell little. 

The opening sentence of the chapter dealing 
with ‘The Earlier Historic Period’ mentions 
‘the tyrannies established in the seventh century 
B.C. in cities such as Corinth, Argos, and Sikyon,’ 
and a little later we have a description of Pirene 
and Glauke—‘ sixth-century Corinth was cer- 
tainly very well off in respect of fountains.’ 
Here is an opportunity to show what ‘tyrants’ 
were—men of large ideas, builders of aqueducts 
and reservoirs. Samos owed its water-supply to 
Polykrates, Megara to Theagenes, Athens to 
Peisistratos, and at each place excavation has 
revealed their methods. Again, in the following 
chapter, the tombs of Tanagra are described 
and the local custom, which reached its height 
in the fourth century, of burying exquisite terra- 
cotta statuettes with the dead; and something 
should be said of the similar fashion which filled 
the late fifth-century tombs of Eretria with 
Athenian white lekythoi, the best that money 
could buy. Mr. Marshall thinks that the figur- 
ines were ‘laid by the dead simply as objects 
much prized by them in life,’ but the choice of 
grave-goods seems to have depended upon local 
fashion, which made it a customary mark of 
respect to bring certain articles, as we bring 
wreaths, and throw them into the grave or upon 
the pyre. In the chapter on the Later Historic 
Period there is a useful sketch of the common 
characteristics of Hellenistic cities, and this 
method might be carried further ; the libraries 
of Pergamon and Ephesus are mentioned separ- 
ately, but a comparison would bring out the 
essential features of such buildings; and the 
narrow main streets of Priene and Miletus, early 
experiments in town-planning, should be con- 
trasted with the broad avenues of Ephesus and 
Roman Corinth. There are one or two slips; 
the inner colonnade of the Tholos at Epidauros 
was Corinthian, not Ionic (p. 78); and the 
author is unfair to Pausanias about the temple at 
Tegea (p. 50), misled by editors who have altered 
the éexrds of the MSS. to évros in the sentence 
éornkaot d€ Kai €xrds TOU vaovd Kioves epyacias THs 
"Iovwv. As Thiersch has shown, this refers to 
two free-standing columns flanking the front of 
the temple; they appear on a coin of Hadrian, 
and their substructures are preserved. This is 
one of several cases in which Mr. Marshall has 
been content to mention in his text and chrono- 
logical list only the earlier excavations ; he 
refers only to Schliemann’s work at Orchomenos 
and Mycenae, and omits Wiegand’s productive 
campaigns at Didyma. The first chapter will 
need some revision in the light of Sir Arthur 
Evans’ new book, but it is an excellent survey 
of the prehistoric period, written with more 
enthusiasm and less compression than some 
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later sections. Pseiraand Mokhlos, by the way, 
appear on the map as islands in the Bay of 
Sitia; they lie further west beside the Gulf of 
Mirabello. Otherwise it is a good map. The 
illustrations, too, are good, and the bibliography 
will be useful to anyone wishing to prepare him- 
self for a visit to Greece. 
R. C. BOSANQUET. 


Passio S. Perpetuae: kritische Bemerkungen. 
Von A. H. SALONIUS. Pp. iv+81 (Vol. 
LXIII., Book II. of the Finnish Society 
Publications). Helsingfors, 1921. 

THE good work of this pupil of Professor 

Lofstedt was mentioned recently in the C/ass?- 

cal Review (XXXV., p. 112). This treatise uses 

linguistic evidence against Dean Armitage 

Robinson’s theory that the Latin version of the 

Passio Perpetuae is the original, while the 

Greek version is the translation. For example : 


ab uno morsu leopardi consumor (92, 8). 
év évi dipypare wapdddews Tedeoduat (93, 8). 
‘Robinson bemerkt Fussn. S. 93 “ consumor] 
The Greek translator took this for consummor” 
».. Nun wird aber redevodua durch dasselbe 
Verbum in demselben Zusammenhang gestiitzt 
(QI, 2) kai evi Siyware wapdadews redeodcOa abrdv 
éremo0a ... der Lateiner hat hier confict 
Salonius shows that redcoic@a was a word 
appropriate to the death of martyrs. They had 
‘finished their course’ (2 Tim. 4, 7). 

The reviewer, immersed in glossaries at 
present, is interested in the hint that the curious 
Greek loan-words found in Latin Patristic texts 
may have come from an Old Latin Bible. 
From Eucherius’ list of Itala words (/astr. 2, 
p. 149, vetus ergo translatio habet speroteres, 
nova ferulas ; calamiscos, calamos ;. . . lapidi- 
bus acrotomis, dedolatis, etc.), the pre-Vulgate 
versions seem to have adopted Septuagint 
words. When St. Jerome uses a Greek loan- 
word, may we not infer that he found it in an 
Old Latin Bible? And since {(8vv7 is a Septua- 
gint word for ‘ spear,’ may we not believe that 
the Abstrusa Glossary took the curious item 
(C.G.L. 1V. 198, 6%) Zzbinarum aculeis: lan- 
cearum from some Itala Bible (cf. Class. 
Quart. XI. 122)? W. M. Linpsay. 


The Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 
the Sounds and Accents. By E. H. 
STURTEVANT. Chicago, Ill.: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1920. 5}”x7}". 
One vol. Pp. xiii+225. $1.50. 

THE plan which the author proposed 

to himself, of gathering and evaluating 

the evidence which has been discovered 
since the appearance of the handbooks 
by Blass, Seelmann, and Lindsay, and 

putting at the disposal of teachers a 

clear statement of the basis of our 

knowledge of the pronunciation of the 








classical languages, will command 
general approval; and as the execution 
of the plan is no less praiseworthy than 
its conception, the result is a book 
which may be recommended to all who 
are interested in the subject. Without 
aiming at being highly original, the 
book brings together and presents in a 
lucid form information which it would 
be difficult to find in any other volume 
of its size, 

The five chapters deal respectively 
with the nature and value of the 
evidence, the Latin sounds, the Greek 
sounds, the Greek accent, and the 
Latin accent, and are supplied with 
full bibliographies, from which very 
little of importance seems to be 
missing, though mention might per- 
haps have been made of W. Schulze, 
Orthographica (Marburg, 1894), on 
p- 182, and of the writings of A. C. 
Juret on the Latin accent. Throughout 
the book the reader is brought face to 
face with the spellings themselves and 
the ancient descriptions of the sounds. 
The most instructive passages in ancient 
writers, especially the grammarians, 
are quoted 77 extenso and accompanied 
by English translations, and the utilis- 
ing of the Romance languages is made 
easy by the provision of concise tabuiar 
statements of the development of the 
Latin vowels in Romance. Once or 
twice the author has sacrificed too 
much space to reproducing a passage 
(as Thuc. II. 54, 1-3 on Acuos-Aowpos, 
or Catullus 85—Chommoda  dicebat) 
which need only have been referred to. 

The author refrains on principle from 
discussing the theories which he rejects, 
but his notes in most cases sufficiently 
indicate their existence. His choice of 
theories is generally sane; only the 
chapter on the Latin accent gives rise 
to uneasiness. The theory which Mr. 
Sturtevant repeats, that Latin had a 
stress accent, has now been repeated so 
often that we have almost forgotten 
that it is only a theory, and some 
reference ought to have been made to 
the denial of stress accent in Latin by 
several competent investigators. 


RODERICK MCKENZIE. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL fy iemorn | (WEW YORK). 
1921-2.) 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—Feb. 13. G. Dickins, /e/- 


lenistic Sculpture (D. M. Robinson). ‘The 
best book in English on the subject.’ Re- 
viewer contradicts several statements of fact. 
—Apr. 3. F. Weege, Etruskische Maleret 
(T. L. Shear). Elaborate reproductions, un- 
fortunately not in colour, of the tomb-paint- 
ings of Corneto ; the letterpress is discursive 
and hardly describes the plates. 


GRAMMAR, ETC.—Jan. 9. Alice F. Braun- 


lich, /xdicative Indirect Question in Latin 
(R. G. Kent). A dissertation ‘careful in 
method and in execution’; the usage occurs 
chiefly in primary sequence.—Jan. 16. E. H. 
Sturtevant, Pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin (G. M. Bolling). Praised as more 
up-to-date than Blass, Seelmann, and Lind- 
say ; reviewer wishes more use had been 
made of technical terms.—B. L. D’Ooge, 
Concise Latin Grammar (H. S. Dawson). 
Highly praised, but the college student will 
need to possess a fuller grammar.—Feb. 13. 
H. Weir Smyth, Greek Grammar for Colleges 
(J. T. Allen). The most complete Greek 
grammar ever published in America.— 
Mar. 13. C. Pharr, Homeric Greek: a Book 
for Beginners (S. E. Bassett). Based on 
4iiad i.; the author’s method of using 
Homer as a first Greek book is approved. 


LITERATURE.—Dec. 19. Mary M. Patrick, 


Sappho and the Island of Lesbos (H. S. 
Scribner). An account of the poetess, her 
age and country, with illustrations.—Jan. 9. 
B. Perry, Zhe Metamorphoses ascribed to 
Lucius of Patrae (H. W. Prescott) <A 
Princeton dissertation. Reviewer reargues 
the case, and thinks more might be made by 
examination of the Grecisms in Apuleius’ 
Metamorphoses.—Jan. 30. T. Haarhoff, 
Schools of Gaul (C.C. Mierow). A scholarly 
piece of work.—Mar. 6. G. Norwood, Greek 
Tragedy (H. S. Dawson). ‘The best avail- 
able single volume in English’ on the sub- 
ject. ‘The chapter on Sophocles is especially 
praised ; that on Aeschylus is inadequate. 
Mar. 20.—W. Warde Fowler, Roman Essays 
and Interpretations (C. K.). Highly praised. 
—Apr. 3. Grace H. Billings, Zhe Art of 
Transition in Plato (H. M. Hubbell). A 
Chicago dissertation. The investigation is 
enlightening, but needs further development. 
—E. Norden and A. Gercke, Vom Alter- 
tum sur Gegenwart (W. H. Oldfather). 
Contributions by twenty-six authors, on 
somewhat similar lines to Livingstone’s recent 
Legacy of Greece. ‘A noteworthy contribu- 
tion to classical apologetics.’ 


_ The issues for Dec. 19 and Jan. 30 contain 
lists of articles on the classics in non-classical 
periodicals. 


GOTTINGISCHE GELEHRTE 
ANZEIGEN. (1921.) 


LITERATURE.—U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, 


Platon [2 vols.; pp. 756 and 452. Berlin, 
1919] (Max Pohlenz). Not written for 
readers who are merely in search of Plato’s 
philosophic system, but really a biography of 
Plato based on the development of his 
thought, with a penetrating discussion of 
the political background. Each individual 
work is considered in its relation to Plato’s 
whole career, and revealed as a product of a 
sharply-marked phase of his life. W.-M. 
rejects as unauthentic only the two A/cibiades 
and Azppias major ; two short Letters may 
be doubtful, but the rest of the Lefters, as 
well as Jon and Menexenus, are accepted as 
genuine works of Plato. Reviewer seriously 
queries some points of W.-M.’s chronology for 
the early dialogues, notably the Profagoras 
(regarded as ‘ pure satire’ and dated to the 
lifetime of Socrates), and is doubtful about his 
arrangement of some of the middle group, 
e.g. putting the Phaedrus after the Republic. 
But in general the book is masterly in its 
insight, and is essentially Platonic in its style 
and charm. Critical apparatus in Vol. II. 
gives proof of, zmter alia, ‘divinatorische 
Emendation, and ‘illuminates, or even heals, 
a number of difficult passages. But above 
all we feel that he has revealed to the fullest 
degree not the Platonic system but the Man 
behind it.’—Lucréce, De /a Nature, Texte 
Gtabli et traduit par Alfred Ernout [2 vols. ; 
Paris, 1920] (H. Diehls). The reviewer can 
find no merit of any sort in the book. (1) 
He will not allow E. to demolish the con- 
clusions and reputation of Lachmann ; (2) he 
fails to see what, if any, system guided his 
handling of the Archetypes; (3) he trium- 
phantly convicts him of ignorance of Latin ; 
(4) he blames his over-loaded and irrelevant 
Apparatus, in which (5) he fails to find E. 
adequately acknowledging his indebtedness 
to Merrill’s labours ; (6) he finds obscurities 
in the French rendering. No wonder that in 
conclusion he finds it matter for congratula- 
tion ‘that we need not purchase it. For 
German scholars and students it is worth- 
less.’ 


HISTORY AND INSTITUTIONS. — W. Leaf, 


Homer and History [{London, 1915] (Paul 
Cauer). ‘In details the book contains much 
that is most welcome, due to a happy com- 
bination of wide reading and a practical sense 
of reality; but in general the construction of 
a tenable theory is not attainable if the hand- 
ling of fundamental problems is left to the 
future.’ L. has not satisfactorily faced two 
great difficulties arising from his position : 
(1) If the Epics are of Peloponnesian origin, 
how did the Aeolic, ze. north-Achaean, 
element come into their language? (2) Why 
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is there so little tangible in the portrayal of 
the land of their origin, in comparison with 
the vivid pictures of the Thessalian back- 
ground? And, moreover, how is it possible 
to reconcile his view that ‘the dialect is, on 
the whole, essentially Ionic’ with his view 
that the Epics are essentially Achaean ?— 
Erwin Scharr, Xenophon’s Staats- und Gesell- 
schaftsideal und seine Zeit [pp. 321; Halle, 
1920; 12 marks] (Max Pohlenz). In spite 
of its immaturities, typical of an ‘ Erstlings- 
arbeit,’ this book exhibits breadth of view, 
independence of judgment, and notable skill 
in presenting problems. Its weak points 
consist in the treatment of X.’s_ various 
political writings as a whole, without realising 
how they illustrate different phases of his life 
and thought; and in the failure to recognise 
the practical tone of the Pan-Hellenic mes- 
sage contained in the Cyrofaedeia, to which 
work S. devotes most of his attention. 


RELIGION.—S. Eitrem, Offerritus und Voropfer 
der Griechen und Romer [pp. 493. Kristiania, 
1915] (Otto Weinreich). The main value of 
the book lies not so much in E.’s theories as 
in the accumulation and handling of gigantic 
masses of material, which proves the author’s 
astonishing range of knowledge both of 
ancient sources, literary and monumental 
alike, and of modern folklore literature. Far 
wider in scope than its title implies, it is an 
inexhaustible quarry of material for the ritual 
of Sacrifice, Worship, Healing, and Magic. 
‘No worker in the field of Ancient Religion 
can afford to overlook it, nor will the student 
of modern folklore search in vain in this 
treasure-chamber.’ 

PAPyRI.-—H. G. Evelyn White, Zhe Sayings of 
Jesus from Oxyrhynchus, edited with Intro- 
ductions, Critical Apparatus, and Commen- 
tary [pp- lxxvi+48. Cambridge Press, 1920] 
(R. Reitzenstein). A welcome publication, 
showing careful handling of the literary 
material, with a useful Apparatus, including 
some restorations proposed by the editor. 
Its weakness lies in its excessive toleration 
towards tortured or impossible interpreta- 
tions, and his lack of the necessary degree of 
scepticism. ‘Wh. is held in bondage by the 
ideas of a period when we knew much more 
about these questions than we do now.’ The 
reviewer thinks it most improbable that Oxyr. 
Pap. i and 654 can belong to the same MS., 
and that the editor does not prove that they 
belong to the same time and place ; and adds 
several notes on questions of text and inter- 
pretation. 

COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. — Boghazkoi- Stu- 
dien. Herausgegeben von Otto Weber [Heft 
1-5. Leipzig, 1916-20] (G. Herbig). This 
new periodical will deal with all questions 
relating to the cuneiform texts from BoghazkGi. 
The first five parts, except for No. 4 by F. 
Sommer, embrace the researches of Hrozny 
into the nature and structure of the Hittite 
language. The reviewer analyses and com- 
ments at considerable length upon the con- 
tents, adding instructive tables to illustrate 
the Indogermanic character of the Hittite 
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‘Formenlehre’ (pp. 205-6) and a race-chart 
of Asia Minor. The expert philologist will 
find plenty of material in this discussion, 
which no layman could attempt to summarise 
here. After analysing the difficulties under 
which Hrozny’s results were published, and a 
candid tabulation of his shortcomings in tem- 
perament and method (pp. 210-1), Herbig 
emphasises his own contention that the 
language of nine-tenths of the texts is indeed 
Indogermanic, but is not Hittite, and should 
be called ‘ pseudo-Hittite.’ He ends with a 
vivid sketch of new fields of work to which 
access is now possible, thanks to the labours 
of Hrozny and others, and fears that, ‘ though 
the harvest is great, the labourers are few.’ 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—Carl Schuchhardt, A/éeuropa 
in seiner Kultur- und Stilentwicklung [pp. 
350. Berlin: Trubner, 1919] (K. Schu- 
macher). This learned, handy, and attrac- 
tive work by the Curator of the prehistoric 
section of the Berlin Museum is welcomed 
by the reviewer, who, in spite of a generally 
appreciative verdict, points out certain unsatis- 
factory features—namely, a lack of adequate 
indication of objections or difficulties raised 
by opponents of his theories, and likewise a 
lack of distinction between his own original 
views and those due to earlier workers. He 
allows the West to overshadow the East 
unduly, neglects the full importance of inde- 
pendent local artistic developments —e.g. 
British or Scandinavian gold-work of the 
Early Bronze Age—and his excursion into 
Etruria is unfortunate. 


NEVE JAHRBUCHER FUR DAS KLAS- 
SISCHE ALTERTUM, ETC. 


(1921. REVIEWS.) 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY.— 5. C. Robert, 
Archiologische Hermeneutik [Berlin, 1919, 
Weidmann| (P. Herrmann). Very favourable. 
g. A. v. Salis, Die Kunst der Griechen [Leip- 
zig, 1919, Hirzel] (F. Studniczka). Severely 
critical. 

RELIGION AND MyTHOLOGY.—1o0. E. Bickel, 
Der altrimische Gottesbegriff {Leipzig, 1921, 
Teubner] (H. Zwicker). Valuable method 
of approach, but meagre results. 


History.—g. A. Rosenberg, E7znleitung und 
Quellenkunde zur Rémische Geschichte {Ber- 
lin, 1921] (A. Klotz). Conveniently arranged, 
but dogmatic and inaccurate. 


EPIGRAPHY.— 4. W. Dittenberger’s Sy/loge 
Inscr. Graec. Third edition, Vols. I., IL. III., 
IV., edited by H. v. Gaertringen and others 
[Leipzig, 1915-1921, Hirzel] (A. Korte). 
Praises some of the changes in this edition, 
but criticises others, especially undue promin- 
ence of Delphi. 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(JANUARY—FEBRUARY, 1922.) 
GREEK LITERATURE.—E. Fehrle, Studien zu 
den griechischen Geoponikern [Leipzig, 1920, 
Teubner] (Pfeiffer). Examines the relation 
of the Greek to the Armenian, Arabian, and 
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Syrian versions; F.’s hypothesis is very 
plausible.—E. Howald, Griechische Philologie 
[Gotha, 1920, Perthes](B. A. Miiller). Re- 
view of publications during the war ; brief, 
but clear.—H. Wirth, Homer und Babylon. 
Ein Losungsversuch der homerischen Frage 
vom orientalischen Standpunkte aus [Frei- 
burg i. Br., 1921, Herder. M. 47+] (Sitzler). 
W., with his wide reading and expert know- 
ledge, shows clearly in how many respects 
Greek civilisation was influenced by the 
Nearer East; but reviewer cannot accept 
his new hypothesis as a whole—A. P. M. 
Meuwese, De rerum gestarum divi Augusti 
versione Graeca [Amsterdam Diss., 1920] 
(Schwyzer). Excellent. 


LATIN LITERATURE.—M. Rothstein, Die E/e- 
gien des Sextus Propertius, Teil I. Erstes 
una zweites Buch. 2 Aufl. (Berlin, 1920, 
Weidmann. M. 38](Klotz). Essentially the 
same as the former edition with some correc- 
tions ; not handy to use, but contains much 
of interest.—W. A. Merrill, Lucretius [Uni- 
versity of California Publications, Vol. IV., 
1917] (Orth). Emends the traditional text of 
his own earlier edition of 1907 very freely ; 
critical apparatus rendered almost useless by 
the method adopted.—W. A. Merrill, (i.) 
Parallelisms and coincidences in Lucretius 
and Ennius. (ii.) Notes on Lucretius [Uni- 
versity of California Publications, Vol. III., 
1918] (Orth). (i.) Very instructive ; but re- 
viewer is not convinced that Lucretius 
borrowed as freely as M. suggests. (ii.) Note- 
worthy addition to M.’s commentary of 1907 ; 
but very much yet remains to be done to- 
wards a general exposition of Lucretius’ 
thought and language.—H. Hagendahl, 
Studia Ammianea (Uppsala, 1921] (Gardt- 
hausen). Careful investigation of A.’s lan- 
guage, especially in its relation to Vergil; 
contains valuable help for every future editor 
of A—M. Petschenig, S. Ambrosi? opera. 
Pars sexta: Explanatio psalmorum XII. 
[Wien, 1919, Tempsky. M. 70] (Weyman). 
A companion to Vol. LXII. of the Corpus 
Script. Ecclesiast. Lat., with indices to both 
volumes. Reviewer is full of praise, and adds 
many suggestions and parallels.—A. S. Pease, 
M. Tulli Ciceronis de Divinatione Liber 
primus. Pars I. et /I. (University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol VI., 
1920] (Philippson). Probably the most ex- 
haustive commentary we possess on any of 
Cicero’s works; language, subject matter, 
and many kindred questions discussed at 
length and with sound judgment. Indices 
are promised in an edition of Book II. 


PHILOSOPHY.—G. Kafka, Sokrates, Platon, und 
der Sokratische Kreis [Miinchen, 1921, Rein- 
hardt. M. 18] (Seeliger). K. demands of 
his readers a considerable philosophical train- 
ing, and also acquaintance with modern 
philosophy ; not always easy to follow. Most 
valuable portion is that which deals with 
Plato’s theory of Ideas. Reviewer gives com- 
plete summary. 


History.—U. v. Wilamowitz- Moellendorff, 


Geschichte der Philologie (Gercke-Norden, 
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Einlettung in die Altertumswiss. J. 1) 
[Leipzig, 1921. M. 20] (Schroeder). Con- 
tains all that we look for from W. and even 
more ; a rapid survey, in terse yet glowing 
language, of the history of classical philology 
from Eratosthenes to Mommsen. — I. M. 
Linforth, Solon the Athenian [University of 
California Publications, Vol. VI., 1919] 
(Bilabel). On the whole, a correct picture of 
Solon and his political activity, followed by 
an edition (praised by reviewer) of the frag- 
ments, with careful critical apparatus and 
complete and copious commentary. 


ARCHAEOLOGY.—J. Sieveking, Hermeneutische 
keliefstudien [Sitz.-Ber. d. Bayer. Akad. d. 
Wiss. 1920] (Gaerte). Acute observations on 
three reliefs and convincing new interpreta- 
tion of one of them.—Saalburgjahrbuch. 
Bericht des Saalburgmuseums 1V. (with 
5 plates and §5 figures in text) [Frankfurt a. 
M., 1921, Baer. M. 80] (Oehler). Important 
work. Revision summarises with particular 
care Jacobi’s account of different methods of 
constructing walls of forts, including his 
interpretation of the much-disputed passage 
in Caesar, Bell. Gall., 7, 23.—F. Poulsen, 
Tkonographische Miscellen (with 21 figures 
and 35 plates) [Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab, 1921] (Gaerte). Several portrait 
heads, notably of philosophers, reproduced 
for the first time in excellent illustrations ; 
valuable contribution.—M. Bieber, Dze Denk- 
miler zum Theaterwesen tm Aliertum (with 
142 figures in text and Iog plates) [Berlin, 
1920, De Gruyter. M. 132] (Doepfeld). 
Comprehensive survey of subject ; well illus- 
trated. Reviewer makes detailed corrections 
and suggestions.—P. Géssler and R. Knorr, 
Cannstadt zur Rimerzeit (with 11 plates) 
[Stuttgart, 1921, Schweizerbart. M. 100] 
(Anthes). Important addition to Limes re- 
search.—J. Braun-Vogelstein, Dze zonische 
Sdule with 3 plates) [Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst. 
XXXV.; Berlin, 1921, De Gruyter. M. 6] 
(Weickert). Long technical review. 


LINGUISTIC.—H. Dausend, Das dlteste Sakra- 
mentar der Miinsterkirche zu Essen literar- 
historisch untersucht [St. Ludwig b. Dahl- 
heim, 1920, Missionskolleg. M. 25+] (A. L. 
Mayer). Very valuable for mediaeval philo- 
logy. Reviewer summarises and calls special 
attention to D.’s sections on the vocabulary, 
abbreviations, and literary character of the 
codex.—A. Heisenberg, Die Liguida p im 
Dialekt von Samothrake [offprint from 
"Aduépopa eis T. N. Xar(iddxw, Athens, 1921] 
(Maidhof). Exemplary investigation of the 
development of p in every position, based on 
rich collection of material.—A. W. de Groot, 
Die Anaptyxe im Lateinischen (Gottingen, 
1921, Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. M. 9g] 
(Baehrens). G.’s results will hardly stand the 
test of a careful examination. 


PAPYRI.—E. Seckel and W. Schubart, Der 


Gnomon des Idios Logos, Erster Teil | Berlin, 
1919, Weidmann. M. 4] (K. F. W. Schmidt). 
Contains text, critical notes, and translation ; 
commentary to follow. The editors have 
done all that was possible in a first edition. 
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Reviewer examines the text and adds notes 
in considerable detail. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SCIENCE.—J. L. Hei- 
berg, Naturwissenschaften, Mathematik, und 
Medizin im klassischen Altertum (Leipzig, 
1920, Teubner. M. 3.50+] (Tittel). Recom- 


mended as a reliable and easily intelligible 
introduction.—J. Klek and L. Armbruster, 
Die Bienenkunde des Altertums ; Varro und 
Vergil [Archiv f. Bienenkunde, 1920] (Lam- 
mert). Introduction insufficient for the 
general reader; notes on natural history 
very welcome. 
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